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“MY LIBRARY OF BOOKS ON WRITING TECHNIQUE 
HAS HELPED ME TREMENDOUSLY,” Declared an 
Author & Journalist Subscriber, a Nationally-Known Writer. 


\ : The Author & Journalist 


NY writer who will form the habit of buying at least one standard book, relating to the writ- 
ing art, each month, will find his knowledge of his art enriched, and, as he applies principles 
and methods learned, his skill increased and, soon, his sales. It is the exceptional successful 

writer who does not owe much to the textbooks of his craft. 

The Author & Journalist Book Department recommends the following books which have helped 


thousands of writers. 


THE SHORT STORY CRAFTSMAN, by Hattie 
Horner Louthan, 300 pages. The outgrowth of 
twenty years’ experience in training men and women 
for authorship. Scores of successful students testify 
to the soundness of the author’s doctrine. Each chap- 
ter so packed with advice and suggestion that it is a 
boiled-down text-book in itself. 25 chapters, eacn 
with syllabus, questionnaire, examples, drill, cita- 
tions; outlines, and cross-index. Invaluable both for 
class work and for the student studying at home. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING, by Lawrence 
D’Orsay. A “how to do it” book covering all angles 
of fiction writing. Has been described as a complete 
guide to successful authorship. Treats of the busi- 
ness side of writing as well as the technique. Cloth, 
$3.00. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO, by Katherine 
Seymour and J. T. W. Martin, 252 pages. The stand- 
ard text on the subject. Beginning with Chapter 1, 
“Opportunities for the Radio Writer,” the authors, 
with long experience in the preparation of radio con- 
tinuities, continue with specific instructions and ex- 
amples. A valuable tool for all who aspire to write 
for the new and promising field of radio. Price, $3.00. 


STORIES YOU CAN SELL, by Laurence D’Orsay, 
210 pages and index. This new book by a well-known 
fiction critic and coach follows a new pattern. It is a 
volume of collected stories of various acceptable types 
with explanatory analyses, showing how plots may be 
obtained and stories written by the reader. Price, $3.00. 


THE THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, 
by Georges Polti, 181 pages. This standard work on 
plots has been a guide to hundreds of writers. Each 
of the thirty-six fundamental situations with which 
the fictioneer must deal is analyzed, and helpful sug- 
gestions are given. Price, $1.50. 


WORDS TO WRITERS, by Mable Hinkhouse. 
Especially recommended for beginners. Thirty-two 
pages of practical instruction, including chapters on 
manuscript preparation and submission, as well as 
fundamentals of technique. Big value for 25 cents. 


THE GRADUATE FICTIONEER, by H. Bed- 
ford Jones, whose phenomenal success as a writer of 
adventure fiction is almost without parallel. 126 
pages. Bedford-Jones reviews his own experience, 
and imparts formulas and methods without reserva- 
tion. Valuable for any fiction craftsman, indispens- 


able to any writer in the adventure field. — 


$1.50. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, by Culpeper 
Chunn, 82 pages. Here is another hook for which the 
writer who finds difficulties in building strong, plaus- 
ible, interesting plots will fervently give thanks. 
Thousands of copies have been sold. Price 50c. 


TRIAL AND ERROR—WRITING AND SELL- 
ING, by Jack Woodford. A book on writing that is 
startling, spicy, and as entertaining as a novel, by 
one of the most prolific authors of today. Woodford 
delights in revealing ‘‘tricks of the trade” and de- 
bunking moss-grown concepts about writing. As 
packed with laughs as it is with instruction. Cloth, 


$3.00 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL, by 
Clyde B. Clason, 102 pages. Many thousands of 
copies have been sold of this book, perhaps the most 
popular condensed exposition of practical fiction writ- 
ing ever offered. The comprehensiveness of the text 
is suggested by the chapter titles, which begin with 
“Why Fditors Reject,” and, ‘Characteristics of the 
Short Story,’’ and continue with chapters devoted to 
plot, character drawing, dialog, scenic background, 
and many other important phases of the subject, 
concluding with, ‘‘How to Sell Your Story,” and, 
“What Editors Want.” Cloth, $1.00. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, 
by David Raffelock. Boards, 87 pages. In this book, 
Mr. Raffelock, associate editor of The Author & 
Journalist and director of the Simplified Training 
Course, has written an admirable text on that basic 
problem of the fictioneer, creating effects. A fresh 
discussion of “‘action.”” demanded by so many edi- 
tors, is a feature. Price, $1.00. 


START BUILDING YOUR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY TODAY. Order One or 


More of the Above Books. 
Ordered at a Time. 
nalist Will Be Sent for One Year Free. 
scription Will Be Extended.) 


Ten Per Cent Discount Given If More Than One Book Is 
With Any Book Order Amounting to $5.00 The Author & Jour- 
(If You Are a Present Subscriber, Your Sub- 


Accompany Your Remittance (Check or Money Order) With Ten Cents Postage 


for Each Book. Address— 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Book DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 


Has prepared an unusually helpful leaflet entitled 
WHAT EDITORS WANT 


A copy will be mailed to you on request. 


The Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This 
Great Book for Writers? 


THE GRADUATE 


FICTIONEER 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


$1.60 postpaid 


Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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RUTS OR ROADS TO SUCCESS 


| | . . . By FRANK CLAY CROSS 


Probably no pro- 
fession has more 
special fields and 
side-lines than the 
profession of writ- 
ing. You may be 
a fiction writer, 
an article writer, 
an essayist, a bi- 
ographer, a histo- 
rian, a playwright, 
a poet. We have 
hardly begun to 
catalogue the list, 
but let’s pause, for 
just a moment, to 
consider the class- 
ifications within our classifications. If you write 
fiction what kind of fiction do you write? 
Short-stories? Novels? Romances? Adventures? 
Mysteries? “Pulp” stories? ‘“‘Slick” stories? Ju- 
veniles? These are just a few of the fiction fields 
in which you may specialize, and each one is 
almost a profession in itself. If you write arti- 
cles, what kind of articles? Do you specialize in 
economics, in politics, in social problems, or in 
agriculture? Or do you give your chief atten- 
tion to science, or to sports, or travel, or to 
some other one of the multitude of topics that 
interest human beings? Essays, biography, and 
the other literary types mentioned in our list, 
may be similarly subdivided. 

Perhaps you write for the trade journals. 
That’s virtually a profession in itself. Perhaps 
you write for the newspapers. You may be a 


Frank Clay Cross 


A popular writer of articles and member of 
The A. & J. staff offers some suggestions 
which are pertinent to the beginning of a 
new year. 


reporter, an editorial writer, or a columnist. In 
still other fields, you may write publicity, or 
household hints, or sentiments for greeting 
cards. 

There is no real need to continue the list. It 
is far too long to catalogue here, and to do so 
would be somewhat beside my point anyway. I 
merely want to call to your attention the al- 
most innumerable types of authorship in which 
a writer may specialize. 

The beginner usually dabbles around in a 
number of them. He tries one, then another. 
He experiments. If he can’t sell his first at- 
tempts at fiction, he tries articles, or poetry. He 
aims at the “pulp.” He aims at the “slick.” 
There must be an opportunity open for him 
somewhere, and he barges off in all directions 
looking for it. 

Eventually, if he has sufficient talent and 
perseverance, he finds an opening. Encouraged, 
he tries to hit it again, and the chances are 
pretty good that he’ll be successful. He begins 
to sell a certain type of material, or to a certain 
magazine, or group of magazines, with pretty 
fair frequency. Yes, he has found an opening. 
What lies beyond? It may be a ROAD TO 
SUCCESS. Or it may be just a RUT. 


Right now had we better define success? I 
would say that if you have found a field, no 
matter what it may be, in which you can sell 
consistently, and if you are satisfied with your 
work—f it really interests you—then you have 
achieved success so far as you, yourself, are con- 
cerned. It makes no particular difference 
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whether anyone else considers you successful or 
not. Your own attitude toward your work is 
all that really counts. 

I’m somewhat afraid, however, that very few 
writers ever feel completely satisfied with the 
Kind of work that they are doing. They want 
to do bigger things, to get to the top. The 
problem is how to get out of the rut. This is 
no small problem, either, when one has become 
established in some particular type of writing, 
for very likely the greater success for which he 
yearns lies in some quite different field. To 
enter it he must virtually begin all over again. 

Well, why not? If there is any one quality 
which the average writer needs more than any 
other in order to scale the heights of Parnassus, 
it is perseverance, the will to do, the ability to 
take the punches of adversity on the chin and 
come up smiling. The quitter seldom even gets 
started. He gives up long before he finds even 
a rut. The fact that you’re in a rut, if you feel 
that you are, is evidence that you’ve got it in 
you to go somewhere. You hammered down the 
first obstacles, that stand in the way of almost 
every writer, before you got your first manu- 
scripts in print. Why not hammer down a few 
more? 

I’ve given a lot of thought to the problem of 
the writer who finds himself in a rut, and my 
conclusion is that too often he himself is re- 
sponsible for his predicament. He has left be- 
hind him the qualities which enabled him to 
break down the barriers that stood in the way 
of his first sales. What were they? Well, first: 
that will to succeed; but even more important, 
it seems to me, the impulse to experiment which 
characterizes almost every beginner. The rut- 
bound writer is one who has found that he can 
sell consistently what he writes for some per- 
haps secondary, or minor, magazine market, but 
who is dissatisfied with that success. He wants 
to hit the “slicks,” or the “qualities,” he wants 
to write fiction instead of articles, or poetry in- 
stead of “fillers”; but he finds himself too pre- 
occupied with the work which he is doing, to 
try for the goal that he yearns to reach. Even 
more often, perhaps, his goal is just the top in 
any department of authorship that offers high 
remuneration and receives wide recognition. He 
would be equally satisfied to be a front-rank 
story writer, a front-rank article writer, a na- 
tionally-known columnist, or a successful writer 
for the movies. Whatever it may be, however, 
he’ll never reach it unless he regains that old 
urge to experiment. 

It’s a difficult matter, of course, to strike out 
on new trails when you’ve got your feet already 
planted in an old one. Perhaps you have to make 
your livelihood by writing. It takes every min- 
ute of your time—or so it seems to you—to 
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turn out the type of stuff that brings you the 
checks for your bread and butter and a place to 
lay your head. In all the minor departments of 
writing, the quantity of words that you can get 
down on paper, and sell, is highly important. 
You’ve got to write at high speed, or your 
checks fall off. That presents a dual problem. 
In the first place, it leaves you little time to 
experiment; and in the second place, it prevents 
you from doing your best work. Few writers 
can dash off the best that is in them. Yet suc- 
cess comes to very few of us who do not put 
the last ounce of our ability into our writing. 
Well, there is the situation. What can we do 
about it? Frankly, my answer will probably be 
very unsatisfactory to the majority of my read- 
ers. I can’t tell them how to find time to ex- 
periment or to improve their writing. That’s a 
problem that every one of us must face and 
solve for himself. I’ve solved it for myself, but 
to describe my solution to you probably will help 
you not at all. It’s purely a personal matter. 


My answer is simply this: if you want to 
break out of a rut, you must experiment, you 
must find time to show the best that is in you. 
Sinclair Lewis found time when he broke away 
from his popular romances to write “Main 
Street.” He experimented. This “break” made 
him one of the most famous of all American 
writers, and the only one who has ever won the 
Nobel Prize. Willard Huntington Wright (S. 
S. Van Dine) found time when he gave up his 
scholarly treatises to create Philo Vance. Many 
other similar cases could be mentioned, of writ- 
ers who became famous because they entered 
new fields. 

You may have to take a hitch in your belt, 
and give up your car to cut down expenses so 
as to live within a lesser income while you’re 
experimenting. Or you may find some other 
source of income to replace what you lose by 
fewer contributions to your regular markets. 
It’s up to you to find a way to release yourself 
from other work that stands in the way of your 
new venture. 

This advice to seek new fields is not meant, 
of course, for the beginner whose feet are not 
yet planted in any field. Please understand that 
emphatically. If, as a beginner, you have just 
found a market to which you can sell with some 
consistency, pursue your advantage for all you 
are worth. Get yourself firmly established. 
Don’t worry about new opportunities until you 
have exhausted the old ones. It’s only the old- 
timer who finds himself in a rut. For the be- 
ginner every opening is a road to some degree 
of success. It may be a road to real success. The 
only way to learn how far you can go on the 
road you are on, is to follow it to its end. Then 
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is the time to look for other avenues of progress. 
Most of our most successful writers have 
gained the heights by specializing. They have 
won fame and financial security by making 
themselves masters of some particular type of 
writing. I have not intended to suggest that 
the writer should try to make himself a jack of 


| WHICH STORY? 


. . . By MURRAY LEINSTER 


SOME time ago I 
wrote an article for 
THE AUTHOR AND 
JOURNALIST saying 
that I was about 
fed up. That nev- 
er, under any cir- 
cumstances, while 
I kept my health 
and strength and 
sanity, would I ever 
againcriticizea 
story for an ama- 
teur writer. So help 
me Mehitabel! And 
therefore, of course, 
when the article 
appeared in print large numbers of amateurs 
wrote and asked me to criticize their stories for 
them. 

I didn’t. My resolution is as strong as ever. 
But the letters continue and just now one has 
turned up asking a question worth answering. 
This man tells me a story situation. A guy 
knows two girls. One wants him. He wants the 
other. The one he wants disappears of her own 
act, giving him the gate by going out of his 
life and leaving no address. The amateur who 
wrote me asks me to tell him how to build a 
story, and suggests that I start by telling him 
how to build that one. Later, of course, I’m 
to tell him how to write a story that will sell 
at once. But I only tried to answer the first 
question. I did it by saying, “Which story?” 

Not that there isn’t a story situation to 
build on. There is. The trouble is that there 
are ninety-seven or one hundred and _ sixty- 
three or some other prime number of stories to 
be made of it. This particular man is in the 
same boat with a lot of people. He has a situ- 
ation, and he wants to build it into a story. But 
he doesn’t know which story he wants to build. 
He’s like a man starting out in Sunday morning 
traffic, anxious to find his way somewhere, but 
not knowing which place he wants to find. 


Murray Leinster 


all literary trades. Not by any manner of 
means! To put it in a nutshell, my advice is 
just this: keep hunting until you have found 


the type of writing which you can do best and 


which promises you the greatest rewards that, 


your talents justify; then specialize in that fiel 
until the rewards are yours. 


Murray Leinster is the pen name of Will F. 
Jenkins, popular writer for both the slicks 
and the pulps, 


Take a look at that idea. Guy, two girls, one 
vanishes. How to build a story on it? Which 
story? The story about his method of finding 
her? The story about the consequences of her 
disappearance? About the rivalry in the guy’s 
mind between the memory of the girl who’s 
disappeared, and the girl who’s still on the spot? 
The story of the reason for the girl’s disap- 
pearance? Which story? 

And if the man isn’t the character through 
whose eyes the reader sees what happens, who 
is that character? The girl who vanishes? If 
so, is the yarn to be the story of her hope that 
he will find her? Of her disappearance as the 
one thing that will make him think of her, so 
that it’s actually a means of making him fall 
for her? Or is it the story of her effort to 
thrust him out of her life because she loves 
him, and shouldn’t? And just in case the prin- 
cipal character is the other girl, is the story 
that of how she persuaded the first girl to dis- 
appear, and why? Of how she finds the van- 
ished girl simply to prove to the guy that it’s 
herself, not the vanishing lady, whom he loves 
best? Or is it Ye Gods! And in case 
an innocent bystander sees the things happen, 
is it the story . . 

Does this begin to get across? There are six 
and seventy ways of writing tribal lays, and 
every single one of them is right. But it is more 
or less essential that you pick out one of those 
ways before you start to write it. Heaven 
knows that I make no pontifical pronounce- 
ments on the only one, two, three, or seven 
hundred ways to write stories. I break all the 
rules I ever heard of, when I find it convenient. 
But how are you going to get a result when 
you don’t know what result you want to get? 
How write a story, how build a story, without 
selecting a story to build? 

I advised that amateur to develop his story 
by finding which of the innumerable possible 
yarns he wanted to write, and then to notice 
that the story developes itself. It will. Once you 
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know where you’re going, you’re three-quarters 
of the way there. 

Maybe people other than my correspondent 
have that trouble. If it’s yours—well, next 
time you’re stuck, stand off and say to your- 
self, “Whither are we drifting? Am I trying to 
tell the story of how Little Eva* leaped from 


*Author’s note. Come to think of it, it was Liza 
who leaped from ice-cake to ice-cake. But let it go. 
If Little Eva did it, it would be yet another story to 
choose from. 


SALES 


\\@g" HE Most Interesting Manuscript Sale I Ever 
Made” was the subject of the contest announced 
in the December AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. Close 

to two hundred entries were received—a surprising 

number, considering the limitations imposed by the 
subject. The task of selecting the best from so many 

interesting “case histories” was by no means easy. A 

large number of the letters were well worth publish- 

ing. Space permits only three. 


Here are the winners: 


First prize, Miles Overholt, Hotel Breslin, New 
York. = 

Second prize, Carl Schurz Lowden, Route 1, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 

Third prize, Viola Collins Hogarty, Apartado 200, 
Torreon, Coah, Mexico. 

Fourth prize, John K. Graves, Box 214 SSS, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Fifth prize, Virginia Greene Millikin, 228 S. Co- 
rona St., Denver, Colo. 

Sixth prize, Charles Molyneaux Brown, 357 N. 
Avalon St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Seventh prize, Barry Scobee, Fort Davis, Texas. 


The letter which won the $10 first prize for Miles 
Overholt reminds us of the old gag about the writer 
who rushed into a friend’s room exclaiming: ‘Hooray! 
I've just figured out a scheme to make a million dol- 
lars!’ “Gosh!” exclaimed the friend. ‘What are you 
going to do with it?” ‘Oh, I'm going to write it into 
a Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford story and try to peddle 
it to some magazine for forty bucks.”” However, Mr. 
> Sggaaa seems to have put the reverse English on this 
idea. 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
By Miles Overholt 


5000 Words—$60,250! 
ELL, I sold a 5000-word manuscript which 
/-W to date has brought in $60,250. I’m hoping 
it brings me in a million. 
And maybe it will. 
It was written fourteen years ago. Unless you want 


to count the past four years as centuries. I'd just as 
soon. 
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ice-cake to ice-cake, or why she did it, or what 
she hoped to achieve by it, or am I fumbling 
around the story of one of the bloodhounds, 
or the baby, or our old friend Simon Legree? 
In short, which story am I trying to write?” 


I’ve read enough amateur stories to know 
that if every writer stopped at intervals while 
writing a story and asked himself that ques- 
tion—and even if all got approximately the 
same reply—there’d not be so many manuscripts 
commuting to and from editorial offices. 


UNIQUE MANUSCRIPT 


Winners in The Author & Journalist’s December Contest 


It was a fiction story. The hero had to get the gal. 
His competition was kinda keen—the other feller was 
rich. And all the hero had was a heart of gold. He 
couldn't trade any part of it for groceries. 

So he invented something—a public scale which 
vended with the weight of the customer an insurance 
policy for a nickel good for 24 hours. 

The story crossed the continent from California to 
New York fifteen times. And fifteen times it came 
limping homeward. It was quite my most faithful 
brain-child. 

Every pulp editor in the business got a chance at 
it, and turned it down. Then upon its sixteenth an- 
niversary I retyped the poor old manuscript, retitled 
it ‘Good Deed’ Daly,” and sent it forth, this time 
to a slick—McClure’s. And there it stuck. For it I 
received 5 cents a word—and for all subsequent sto- 
ries I sent there. 

_And then I knew that the editor, too, had a heart 
of gold. Or maybe I was thinking about his purse. 

In 1929 a banker whom I had known in another 
city came to me and said if he could establish a busi- 
ness to his liking he would remain in California. 
Asked me what he could get into. I said I wouldn’t 
know. 

Then, one day, for no reason at all, I told him the 
“Good Deed Daly” yarn. Well, sir, you could have 
split me with an infinitive when he ate it up. Said it 
was just the business for which he was looking. 

A month later we incorporated a company for $1,- 
000,000, opened offices in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, and were on our way to prosperity. 

We raised money—$60,000—started engineers to 
work on the initial machine, patented our ideas, made 
surveys, interested insurance companies. 

Maybe you've heard something about a period some 
folks have laughingly called ‘The Depression.” 

To us it was not exactly a mere dimple. 

Well, that’s why those insurance companies are not 
yet functioning. 

But they'll be grinding out policies one of these 
days. Times are getting better. And my partner has 
a lot of courage left. Mine is a bit weak, but it’s be- 
ginning to spark a little. So, maybe . . . 


P. S.: The hero got the gal. 
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SECOND PRIZE WINNER 
By Carl Schurz Lowden 


trainer of the old John Robinson circus. I plied 

him with questions. I snapped some pictures. 
When I returned to my desk I was confident I had 
the “makings” of a good story, one that might take 
my name into a class of magazines I had heretofore 
failed to reach. But where should I offer it? 

“Where you have been selling that type of mate- 
rial,” the wife said. “Of course, that market pays 
only half a cent per word and a lone dollar for pic- 
tures, but it pays on acceptance and we need the 
money.” 

‘But,”’ I protested as appreciatively as I could, “I 
think I'll gamble a bit with this one. If I keep on 
selling to the low-pay mags, I'll keep on being a half- 
cent hack. I am going to dope out the highest pos- 
sible market and shoot the story there with a good 
sales letter.” 

So I titled the script “Why Elephants Fear Mice,” 
attached two snappy captions to two of my best pos- 
tal-size pictures, and mailed it to the editor of Col- 
lier’s. Just imagine a half-cent hack getting 5 cents 
a word, new confidence, and entering an unexplored 
field of high-class markets. I did imagine it plenty. 
Two weeks glided by, and still no mail from Collier's. 

The very next day I received a thin letter with a 
New York postmark. Like an osprey devouring a fish 
I tore it open ravenously. Well, I was deeply disap- 
pointed at not unearthing the Collier letterhead, and 
there was no check. The letter was from the editor 
of The Dearborn Independent, Ford’s new weekly. 

“During my visit with my friend, the editor of 
Collier's,’ (1 paraphrase the letter which I cannot 
locate at this moment), “he mentioned your elephant 
story lying on his desk. It is interesting and well- 
handled. If Collier's does not take it, I want it for 
The Dearborn Independent.” 

And was I happy! The next mail added to my cup 
of happiness, for it brought me a most generous offer 
from Collier's which I accepted immediately. I ex- 


S ee years ago I interviewed the elephant 
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plained the situation to The Dearborn Independent 
editor, and enclosed a pair of manuscripts with my 
letter. He accepted both of them. 

At that time the Ford weekly was only a few 
months old. I continued to contribute to it till it was 
discontinued almost seven years afterward. I worked 
for it on assignments with expenses paid. I also pre- 
pared stories for it on my own initiative. During 
three years I was located in Chicago as its writing 
representative. Officially I was merely a special writer 
for this magazine. I received a generous rate for all 
illustrations, and soon worked up to a flat word rate 
of 5 cents. 

There are times when a writer should take an in- 
ventory of himself. When he feels satisfied, he is 
probably in a deep rut. He must climb out and get 
ahead. He must do his ‘“durnedest” with his specially 
selected best manuscripts and avidly endeavor to 
make something happen. If I had not tried Collier’s 
with the elephant story, I might never have contacted 
the Ford weekly and I might still be the half-cent hack 
that I was. One must propel himself forward men- 
tally first, then translate the dream or hope into real- 
ity through hard work plus an indomitable per- 
sistence. 


THIRD PRIZE WINNER 
By Viola Collins Hogarty 


HAT was the most interesting manuscript 

sale 1 ever made? The manuscript itself was 

of little moment. How it came to be writ- 
ten, its sale and the boomerang resulting from its 
sale are the things surrounding the manuscript which 
create the interest. 

Several years ago my son and two of his pals 
planned to work in a store the vacation week preced- 
ing Christmas. They had secured their jobs and were 
all set to make enough money with which to buy 
their skis, when out of a clear sky the principal an- 
nounced that since Christmas came on Monday that 
year, school would be in session up to and including 
Friday. 


by January 16 . 
Matter 


movement. 


issue. The prize awards will be: 
First prize—$10.00. 


PRIZE CONTEST FOR WRITERS’-CLUB MEMBERS 
Six Prizes for the Most Interesting Letters Received 


There are hundreds of writers’ clubs in the United States and Canada. The number of clubs, as 
well as total membership, grows fast. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST believes that writers’ organiza- 
tions have many benefits, and announces a contest to develop information which will aid the 


Any letter dealing with the contestant’s own experience with a writers’ organization, provided 

the length is not over 700 words, is eligible. Here are some suggested topics: 
“How We Organized a Writers’ Club in Springdale.” 
“Why I Resigned From My Club.” 
"Sales I have Helped Clubmates to Make.” 
“How We Use The Author & Journalist in Our Club.” 
“How We Increased Our Membership.” 
“The Best Meeting We Ever Had.” 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST wants informal, interesting, helpful letters. Entries must reach 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1837 Champa Street, Denver, Colo., not later than January 16. The 
organization of which the entrant is, or has been, a member must be stated. THE AUTHOR & JouR- 
NALIST editors will judge entries, and their decisions will be final. If the contestant wishes his entry 
to be returned, he must enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST assumes 
no responsibility for loss or damage to submitted letters. Awards will be announced in the February 


Second prize—Three years’ subscription to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST; value, $5.00. 
Third prize—$3.00 in criticism service, at regular department rates. 
Fourth, fifth, and sixth prizes—Copy of H. Bedford Jones’s book, ‘‘The Graduate Fictioneer.” 


Wide Latitude in Subject 
Conditions 


They were three disappointed boys. Jobs, extra 
money, skis, all were knocked into a cocked hat by 
this unprecedented school-board decision. And were 
they mad! 

The morning following this drastic announcement 
we awoke to find Salt Lake City covered with one of 
those soft, picturesque blankets of wet snow that 
hung like a glistening fairy web from the branches 
of trees and covered and overlapped the roofs of the 
tall buildings, lighting up the minarets of the Mor- 
mon Temple as they stood out one above the other. 

“If you boys weren't just plain lazy,’ I suggested, 
“you'd take pictures of this snow-storm beauty, de- 
velop the prints, and sell them to people for their 
Christmas packages going to Florida or California, and 
get your skis.” 

“It’s the bunk!” they chorused and lifted never a 
hand. So imbued was I with the subject after vainly 
trying to sell them the idea, that I wrote it up as a 
first-person story, sent it to The American Boy. Very 
promptly I received an acceptance IF. ‘We're greatly 
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interested in your story, George,’ the editors wrote, 
“and we would like at least three of the snow-storm 
pictures you took.” These pictures were a part of 
the acceptance conditions. 


The joke was on Mother, and did the boys laugh? 
And who could blame them? There wasn’t a sign of 
a snowflake anywhere. The beauty of that snow storm 
had been gone for weeks. Nothing daunted, and quite 
unwilling to leave this loophole for future twitting, 
I sallied forth. The beautiful snow storm had gone 
as quickly as it had come, but surely, I reasoned, 
someone had caught its beauty and made it perma- 
nent. 


It took the best part of a day spent in going in 
and out of kodak developing shops before I found 
one at the end of a short alley where a nature lover 
had dozens of prints for sale, all taken of that par- 
ticular fall of snow. In a few days six of these prints 
were on their way to the editors of The American 
Boy, and the day and the check were saved. 


| CHECKS AND REJECTIONS | 


An Occasional Department Devoted to Letters from Readers 


THESE SEX MAGAZINES 


Editor, The Author & Journalist: 

May I list a complaint against certain sex maga- 
zines? I refer to the Nudeal Company, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., which used to contact me under the name 
of the Burnham Company and later the Edmar Com- 
pany. Here is my experience. A story reported on last 
January brought a shrivelled check this June. Since 
then, one story appeared last May or June in Stolen 
Sweets and has not been reported upon or paid for. 
The October, 1935, issue of Ginger carried a yarn of 
mine without ever reporting upon it and without, of 
course, paying for it. Two other stories submitted at 
the same time (July) have never been reported upon. 
Possibly they have appeared. 

What do you know about this outfit? 

LEE LOWELL. 


Dear Editor: 

In the November issue of the A. & J., O. Foerster 
Schully has an article entitled, “Markets in False 
Face.” This article obviously refers to the three lead- 
ing spicy magazines: Spicy Detective, Spicy Adven- 
ture and Spicy Mystery. The author claims all the 
stories appearing in these magazines are written by 
one man. I take exception to that statement. 

The writer based his claim on several similarities 
in phrasing which he had unearthed in various stories 
of the “‘spicy’’ group. In these stories, striking simi- 
larities do appear, that is true. The explanation of 
this was ably covered in a footnote written by the 
editor of the A. & J. This end of the argument I will 
not delve into further but will introduce to you at 
once several men who write for the “spicy” group and 
who most decidedly are separate, living individuals. 

Clarence S. Campbell of Philadelphia is one. Grant 
Milton Sassaman of Philadelphia is another. I am 
a third—Charles R. Allen, of 553 Timberlake Road, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

Camipbell and Sassaman I know intimately. Others 
are the well known E. Hoffman Price, of Redwood 
City, Calif.; Saul W. Paul of West Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Norman A. Daniels (who writes for this group 
under the pen name of Kirk Rand). 

The above named I know are separate individuals. 


And I am willing to stake my bottom dollar that all 
the other names appearing in the table of contents 
are also separate individuals. 

The only exception to this that I can think of is 
the case where the editor wishes to use two stories 
by the same author in a certain issue. Then of course 
he will assign a “house name” of his own selection 
to one of them. 

I submit to the “spicies” through a New York 
agent. I know of three other writers who submit 
direct. We all sell. I have been selling to this group, 
off and on, since August, 1934, and I want to say 
right here I have found the editor, Mr. Frank Armer, 
a gentleman and a square shooter. His rates to me 
have been a cent a word, on acceptance, and in some 
cases I believe, more than that. I claim that the 
“Spicy” group is an open market for the pulp writer 
and from not only my own experience but the expe- 
rience of others whom I know personally, I am certain 
the new writer will get every break and consideration 
from Mr. Armer, provided he is is able to supply the 
type of fiction used by these magazines. 

CHARLES R. ALLEN. 


Dear Mr. Schully: 


I am a professional writer. I make my living writ- 
ing the type of stories you scorn. Therefore, I take 
issue with you on your article in the November 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 

I average at least two sex stories a month, bought 
and paid for. My two latest will appear in Saucy 
Movie Tales. One will be under the name, Anton 
Du Maura, the other—well, I haven’t decided yet. 

You decry the fact that one or two authors seem 
to have written the entire contents of the book. Alas, 
such is not the case; would that it were. The most 
any editor will take from a single author is two 
stories. That’s 10,000 words at rates varying from 
14, to 2 cents a word. Some markets pay on the dot, 
others, a month after publication—but they pay. 

You lament the ‘sameness’ in each story. That 
is natural. We work according to formula. So many 
words action, so many words “hotcha.” Our “hotcha”’ 
is fairly well limited by magazine policies and old 
Uncle Sam. 
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My technique is rather deliberate. I write certain 
paragraphs into story after story—because they appeal. 
I am writing for a ‘‘moronic’’ group—not for the in- 
telligentzia. I know the people who purchase this 
type of story, so does the editor. 

Our vocabularies are made to order. We cannot 
overstep the bounds set us by the editor. We must 
stick fairly close. If we grow too gay, we are “cut.” 

You mock our women with flat stomachs. Have 
you ever noticed that most designers and artists por- 
tray their women in that manner? Can we do less 
than follow the masters? 

The lament is made that the average writer can’t 
crash these markets. I disagree. I sold my stories long 
after the market had been opened. I worked deliber- 
ately. I wrote fifteen stories before I “clicked.” 

You remark that the authors appear only in one 
magazine. This is easily answered. Few of us sex- 
story writers like to have our true names splattered 
over a nude torso. Since I also write ‘clean’ mate- 
rial, my markets would be harmed. So, I hide behind 
pen names. And, since the editor purchases my story, 
he is entitled to the pen name. If he is willing to 
build up my name, I am willing to give him exclusive 
use of it. 

And so, in one magazine I am Anton Du Maura, 
in another, Dalla Cavillion, and in another Norman 
Maray. I believe in being loyal to my publisher. 

This sex business is hard work. It means a pains- 
taking study of the magazine, dissecting the stories 
in it, finding out the stock phrases, learning the limits. 
You can’t find out all this by standing on the side- 
lines and pointing to the fact that a mere handful of 
writers are doing the entire book. If three of us do 
write a complete issue, the fault is yours. We have no 
competition. 

The magazines you mentioned are very generous to 
new writers. They pay excellently because they make 
money. If they make money, it must be because the 
stories are liked by the readers. And that is the ulti- 
mate to be achieved. 

The Editor of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST knows 
my real name, but I am signing this letter with a 
name that would mean more to my readers in these 
magazines. 

ANTON Du MAUuRa. 


Editor AUTHOR & JOURNALIST: 


The conclusions drawn by Mr. O. Foerster Schully 
in his article, ‘Markets in False Face,” in your No- 
vember issue, are perhaps more interesting than well 
founded, despite the seeming accuracy of his observa- 
tions; and while the editorial notes are a bit more 
conservative I am inclined to consider them nonethe- 
less too sweeping, in that they do not allow for ex- 
ceptions. 

The “Spicy” trio from which his excerpts are taken 
(Spicy Mystery, Spicy Adventure, and Spicy Detec- 
tive) are by no means written by a closed syndicate 
of one-two-three-maybe-four authors. Mr. Schully 
seems to feel that an “outsider’’ has no chance to 
break in. He is mistaken. In a year and a half I 
have sold 30 stories to that group, divided among 
three magazines—that is only a small percentage of 
the total number used, yet it is likewise a nice piece 
of business for the writer. Thus, I am neither part 
of the syndicate, nor yet one of those who'd like to 
get in but can’t, by reason of the “monopoly.” 

I personally know three writers who sel! occasional 
stories, and who could sell more if they cared to. In- 
cidentally, their names are not entirely unknown. 
Two of them are veterans with Lord knows how many 
serials to their credit in the “conventional” pulps; 
the other has for several years run a series in D. F. W. 
I know by correspondence route two other contribu- 
tors who appear regularly enough in those pious 
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pages. One of them is pretty much of a writer and 
has a few pen names to keep his various lines apart. 
And finally, the editor of the group, to my knowl- 
edge, does extend a cordial welcome to any writer 
who can put out the goods. He told me that, and 
he’s proved it. Incidentally, I did not sell him until 
his string had been on the market for some six 
months. 

As to pay: the big shots might call it ‘‘low rates,” 
but the spicies equal or exceed the pay of many of 
the lesser detective and adventure pulps, and are ex- 
ceeded only by the old established pulps which try for 
the cream of the crop. I’ve never missed a check or 
had to wait for one. I’ve mailed script from the Pa- 
cific Coast and received my payment exactly nine days 
later, and the story went through my agent—so if you 
can beat that for promptness, let me in on it! This 
is not an isolated case; it’s a habit. Doubtless “sex 
magazines, as a class, are the least satisfactory of all 
markets.” No argument; but it is hardly fair to tar 
them all with the same brush, and thereby discourage 
some writer from trying any of them, and/or keeping 
this particular outfit under the damnation accruing to 
the whole class. 

Your editorial analysis, I admit, is fair and impar- 
tial; but I do believe it is a bit too sweeping. Give 
the devil his due; and when Satan pays off by return 
mail, at least admit his business ethics are better than 
the morals of the characters he features. But, after 
all, I’m not boiling with indignation, and if I were, 
I’m sure you could put up with it. A. & J. does like 
to get to the bottom of things—that’s well estab- 
lished, and Mr. Schully’s article proves it. Hence 
these remarks: to help you get even further to the 
point of things, if you are interested. And, finally, 
I'm not kicking if there is not a general rush of com- 
petition to the “closed market’! 

Best wishes, and thanks for some entertaining read- 
ing. And in all fairness, having picked up the axe, 
I have to lay it aside, and Joseph B. Fox, in the same 
issue, rang the bell. Very good. And Edwin L. Sabin 
surely justified his existence in the December number. 


E. HOFFMAN PRICE. 


ARE DETAILS INTERESTING? 


Dear Editor: 

In an article in the November, 1935, A. & J., 
“Transitions and Time Lapses,” Joseph B. Fox be- 
comes—so I think—a bit over-dogmatic. He tries to 
set forth a right and wrong way of writing. There 
are no such animals. There is only this way and that 
way. 

Mr. Fox quotes the following as an example of 
how a simple transition should not be handled: 
“Well, how about getting out of here?’ he ques- 
tioned. She got up and followed him out to the car 
at the curb. He opened the door and helped her into 
the front seat and then went around to the other side 
and got in beside her.” 

Mr. Fox comments that there is much more “telling 
how he trod on the starter, how it sounded, the shift- 
ing of gears, the wheeling into traffic, and—” 

Well, since when has the reader not been interested 
in “how he trod on the starter, how it sounded, the 
shifting of gears, the wheeling into traffic, and—” 
Ben Ames Williams is almost my favorite short-story 
writer. Why? Because he fills his stories with all 
those trivial, insignificant details that make the story 
seem real. 

Count Tolstoi was another writer who had the 
highest respect for insignificant details. I once heard 
his son, Count Ilya Tolstoi, say that his father, Leo 
Tolstoi, spent a whole afternoon trying to picture just 
how a lady entered a room. No wonder Tolstoi’s 
novels are still read and enjoyed. 

HAROLD MYNNING. 
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. . . By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


SECOND IN A SERIES, ““WRITING FOR THE 
BustNEss MAGAZINES” 


IDE range of material bought makes 
the business-magazine field attractive. 

In importance, and also in rate paid, ar- 
ticles range from the authoritative feature, or 
the ghost based on an interview with a famous 
business leader, requiring high interviewing and 
writing skill, down to the brief news item call- 
ing for no more ability than a “local” in the 
county-seat weekly. The able writer is able to 
turn his hand to any type of article. 

Suppose we briefly catalog the varieties. 

1. Method articles. ‘The slant is usually 
sharp. One phase of management or operation 
in which the source has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful is the subject of the article. Uniqueness 
and notable results are requisites. Examples—the 
measures which enabled a super-service station 
to increase lubrication sales 300 per cent; how 
a clothing store manages outside salesmen; novel 
repossession psychology of a California furni- 
ture store; ice cream sales promotion through 
club women. 

Most method articles are based on interviews, 
and name and address of source are stressed. 
Some method articles are expositions of the sub- 
ject by an authority. For example, a profes- 
sional advertising man writes on “Big Sales 
From Little Advertisements.” He illustrates his 
article with advertisements clipped from news- 
papers. 

Fresh material, presented in new ways, is 
what sells. Editors won’t buy method articles 
which merely rehash stuff which every reader 
already knows. Common lengths—600 to 1200 
words. 

2. Success stories. The reference is to gen- 
eral articles, describing the things which have 
contributed to the advance of an outstanding 
business. The source usually will explain, “It’s 
giving the public a square deal that has put me 
over. Service is the secret of my success.” The 
writer will have to find something far more in- 
teresting and unusual than these platitudes. 
Value of the article will largely be determined 
by the new and different ideas the business man 
has practiced. The market for general success 
articles of this sort is rather narrow. Lengths— 
800 to 1500 words. 
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EIGHT KINDS OF SALABLE 
BUSINESS ARTICLES 


Co-Publisher and Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist 


3. Personality stories. An occasional busi- 
ness paper is fond of timely biography. So it 
buys articles on successful men of the trade, re- 
quiring that the personal note be the strongest 
—hobbies, community accomplishments, family 
life, novel experiences. Usually, a photograph 
is absolutely necessary. The same is true of gen- 
eral success stories, not of method articles. In 
general, however, photographs are liked for all 
business articles. 

Most personality articles are under 1000 
words. 


4. Stunts. An automobile dealer in one 
town challenges to a sales contest a dealer for 
the same car in the adjoining community. Hold- 
ing a “carnival sale,” a chain store gives out 
1000 balloons to boys. A gasoline retailer “‘buys 
the house,” and gives free tickets to all his cus- 
tomers for a famous motion picture. Mer- 
chants celebrate Straw Hat Day by dropping 
coupons, each good for a straw hat, from an 
airplane. 

Almost all business papers like stunt stories. 
Chief risk—that the stunt, very new to the 
writer’s community, is “old stuff,” already pub- 
lished. Lengths—300 to 1200 words, depend- 
ing on value and novelty of idea, and the par- 
ticular publication. Photographs, if available, 
add to the material; may be indispensable. 

5. Ghost stories. ‘The business-paper field 
is almost unanimous in regarding the ghost 
story—the article told in the first person, be- 
low the signature of the source—as not only 
legitimate, but highly desirable. Method, suc- 
cess, or stunt articles can be handled in ghost 
style. There would be far more ghost articles 
if they did not require a thoroughly competent, 
as well as a patient and understanding, writer. 
The source’s O. K. to final copy must be ob- 
tained. 

Several business magazines pay special rates 
for ghost stories. 

6. Confession articles. Example—‘I Don’t 
Cut-Rate Any More! By a Western Druggist.” 

Articles of this sort must have the ring of au- 
thority. Also, they must be articles which, for 
obvious reasons, have to be published with con- 
cealed identity. Lengths—800 to 1500 words. 


7. Shorts. These consist of material of 150 
to 400 words, reporting brief ideas. Concise, 
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interesting presentation, with photos or sketches 
when possible, is the selling combination. 

8. News. Style and other trends, news of 
personnel, make up the grist. Only a small por- 
tion of all business papers buy news—most use 
it, relying on clipping services. Generally speak- 
ing, news is only sold profitably when the writer 
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has a definite arrangement with the publication. 

In the Quarterly Handy Market List (De- 
cember A. & J.) will be found a lengthy list of 
business magazines buying one or more of these 
eight varieties of articles. 


(Next month: How to Gather Material for Busi- 
ness Articles.) 


Epitor’s NotE—Mr. Bartlett will be glad to answer subscribers’ questions. Address him in care of 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


GREETING CARD TYPES 


. By DORIS WILDER 


URPOSEFUL study of greeting card types 

not only can inspire the sentiment writer 

to greater versatility, but can materially 
increase his sales percentages. 

No verse, prose sentiment, or wise-crack, 
even though it has a good basic idea well ex- 
pressed, is likely to sell as a greeting unless it 
meets the requirements of its type. And a true- 
to-type sentiment can be sold only to a firm 
which manufactures that type. The successful 
greeting card writer learns to “slant” both in 
creating and in marketing. 

First of all, the novitiate discovers that greet- 
ing-card material is either ‘‘Seasonal” or “Ev- 
eryday.” 

Seasonal greetings are for those occasions 
which occur at certain known times of the 
year, and are celebrated simultaneously by many 
people, as, Christmas, New Year, Valentine’s 
Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
Graduation, Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving. 

“Everyday” greetings are for those occasions 
which may come on any date, depending upon 
a circumstance in the life of the individual to 
whom the card is to be sent. “Everyday” mes- 
sages are to give good wishes on birthdays, wed- 
dings and anniversaries; to announce a birth or 
to congratulate parents; to cheer those who are 
ill, or to sympathize with the bereaved; to en- 
close with gifts or to say “thank you” for them 
or for hospitality; to invite guests to a shower 
or a children’s party; to congratulate someone 
on inauguration to an office, or upon the win- 
ning of an honor; or to reproach a negligent 
correspondent. 

Seasonal greetings, if possible, should suggest 
the atmosphere of the day—that is, Christmas 
greetings should be “cheery,” and Hallowe’en 
cards “spooky.” However, editors don’t like to 
buy sentiments which would be inappropriate 
for sale in certain localities because of specific 
allusions to “Christmas snowdrifts” or “Easter 
wild-flowers.” A Christmas verse which brought 


Readers who desire a complete instruction 
manual on —— Card writing can do no 
better than to read, in connection with this 
article by Miss Wilder, her preceding ar- 
ticles in The Author & Journalist covering 
the subject. These previous articles and the 
issues in which they appeared—which will 
be supplied at the current price while they 
ast—are as follows: ‘Greeting Card Writ- 
ing and Selling,’’ January, 1933; ‘Greeting 
Card Verses that Did Not Sell,” January, 
1934; ‘‘Greeting Card Ideas,’’ January, 1935. 


a check from The Stanley Manufacturing Com- 
pany exemplifies what is meant by a greeting 
which is in the spirit of the season for which 
it is written—indeed could not well be adapted 
to any other season—but which ‘is sufficiently 
indefinite to be salable in any part of the coun- 
try: 


The glowing Christmas spirit, somehow, 
Draws us closer to each other; 


Which we have for one another; 

Stirs our thoughts to happy wishing 
Such as which to you 

The dear old greeting, MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
And A HAPPY NEW YEAR, too! 

(Note how in an eight-line verse lines one, 
three, five and seven should be longer than lines 
two, four, six and eight.) 

Everyday sentiments, on the other hand, 
should not be too suggestive of any given sea- 
son, as they are for year-around sale. 

If a writer’s sales’ percentage is not as high 
as he thinks it should be, he will do well, then, 
to check through his stock to see whether his 
seasonal material is too “literal” or too “every- 
day” in tone, lacking “‘atmosphere,” and wheth- 
er his Everyday numbers have seasonal or other 
limitations. 

I divide greeting cards into two major mar- 
keting categories, which, for convenience, I des- 
ignate “‘general” and “counter,” although many 
“counter cards” are “general.” 

A “general” sentiment is one which could ap- 
propriately be sent to any person or group of 
persons on a miscellaneous list of one hundred, 
regardless of sex, age, intimacy or relationship 
with the sender, conditions of life, and individ- 
ual tastes. It must not contain limiting personal 
pronouns such as “I,” “mine,” and “me.” Words 
such as “friendly” or “friendship” are barred, 
being inappropriate for relatives. Expressions 
such as “cordial” or “kind regards” cannot be 
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used lest the greeting seem too formal for inti- 
mates. “Love,” “affection,” and similar terms 
are out, because the card may be for a mere 
acquaintance. 

The ‘‘general” sentiment sells to those com- 
panies which manufacture cards to be sold in 
boxed assortments (Christmas, Easter, Birthday 
and Miscellaneous Everyday), or in quantity 
lots to be engraved or printed with the cus- 
tomer’s name; it also sells to the firms which 
publish “‘counter” cards—that is to say, cards 
to be displayed on counters or racks in retail 
shops for one-of-a-kind selection. It is, there- 
fore, the most extensively used type of greet- 
ing card there is, and it is almost impossible 
for a writer to build up his stock of “generals” 
to the point where he can keep the potential 
market for them saturated with his work. 

The. free-lance, of course, is not concerned 
with the “generals” which use merely the con- 
ventional words, “Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year,” or “Season’s Greetings,” unless he 
is able to create designs. He can, however, hope 
to sell short prose greetings such as, “May you 
find joy and peace in this Happy Christmas 
Season!” (White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co.). And 
he should be able to place, during the course of 
a year, hundreds of non-committal verses for 
“general” use, such as this, bought by The 
Keating Co.: 


THE SEASON’S GLAD WISHES 


With Christmas at 
And next year joyful 

these glad wishes’ fulfilled 
In happiness for you! 


Incidentally, a verse including a wish for the 
new year sells better than one which contains a 
wish for Christmas only. 

It is upon the writing of sentiments and the 
suggesting of ideas for “counter” cards that the 
free-lance depends primarily for income. The 
variety of greetings offered for person-to-person 
sending is amazing. But here again a true-to- 
type policy pays dividends. 

A counter card is selected by a retail cus- 
tomer with some definite person in mind—a 
person whose age, circumstances, and tastes are 
known. It may, thus, be much more individual 
in its appeal than the strictly general card. Take 
a verse, for example, which was bought by Par- 
amount Line, Inc.: 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS OF YOU 


“‘Merry Christmas!’’ means this: 
That I’m thinking of you 


In the warm py way 
made friends of us two. 


Valentines are typically counter cards. A 
successful valentine usually is either a sincere 
expression of real liking, even love, for the in- 
tended recipient, to be used perhaps with a deli- 
cate floral design on a dainty card or folder, or 
it is funny. Even if it is of the first kind, a 
valentine should not be too serious—that is, it 


should not be heavy in effect. It should be a bit 
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romantic, without being stickily sentimental. 
Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co. liked this one: 


Just try to guess 
Who’s thinking of you 
And sends you this 
To say, “‘I love you!”’ 


I sold to the Geo. C. Whitney Co., which spe- 
cializes in humorous and novelty cards, the fol- 
lowing idea: 

My heart is WOOLEN to beat for you! 
(Card to have red flannel heart on it.) 
Rose Company bought this sad lament: 
If a tender heart 
Is what you’ve got, 
Then rocks are t 
And ice is hot! 

The valentine ideas quoted will, perhaps, be 
suggestive of humorous and novelty material 
which can be originated for other seasons and 
occasions. 

A St. Patrick’s Day greeting should be sug- 
gestive of attractive illustration, and should 
have the light touch. The Bromfield Publishers 
selected for their line: 

lad wishes for you 
In an Irishman’s hat! 

Graduation greetings should express congrat- 
ulations and glad wishes for the recipient, but 
ordinarily should not bring in the “‘career”’ idea, 
as more “grad” cards go to girls than to boys, 
and many girls have no business or professional 
ambitions. The kind which seems to be most 
wanted is shown by mine which found a market 
with the Quality Art Novelty Co.: 


Congratulations and best wishes 
Upon your graduation— 
May you look forward from today 
With ¢ glad anticipation, 
And years to come fulfill for you 
happy expectation! 


What might be called the “somebody” verse 
appears in the lines of most successful publishers 
for every season and occasion. It seems to have 
an unfailing appeal. As an example, I quote one 
which I sold to Gibson Art Co.: 


Somebody’s hoping your Christmas is joyful; 
Somebody’s wishing you glad New Year, too; 
Somebody’s happy whenever you’re happy— 
SOMEBODY cares about you. 
The 


“continuity” has come into popularity 
within the past few years. Hall Bros. bought 
this “convalescence” sequence: 


The dcormat said, ‘‘Well, that lays me flat!” 
ren it heard that you were ill; 

The electric- fat globe was up in ‘the air, 
And the ice-box took a chil 

But the kitchen-clock offered to lend a hand, 
And the cork-screw will pull for you, too, 

While kettles and pots get together to wish 
Rattling good health for you! 


Success of a card of this type depends a good 
deal on its adaptability to clever illustration. 

The Scotch humorous card is a perennial fa- 
vorite. White & Wyckoff sent a check for: 


HOOT 


we may be ‘ 
but so is Chri 
BONE-Y GOOD WISHES! 


(to be illustrated with pair of Scotties, 
their heads close together.) 
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That number might serve, too, as an example 
of one of dozens of “dog” numbers I’ve sold. 
Many an idea will “get over” with a dog “an- 
gle” that would be dull or silly if used 
“straight.” Cats and other animals are less pop- 
ular, but occasionally “carry” a thought suc- 
cessfully. 

Then there is the “timely” idea—you have 
to rush to sell one of these—almost to know 
what is going to happen in advance. I was 
amazed to see a card featuring the “Brown 
Bomber” on sale the week of the Lewis-Baer 
fight. Public interest in any news which is not 
of too temporary an aspect can be capitalized. 
Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co. bought this 
“convalescence” number: 

HOPE YOU'LL SOON FEEL 
LIKE A BRIGHT NEW PENNY 
Hoarding, as you surely know, 
Is frowned on by the nation, 


So you should quickly put yourself 
Back in circulation! 


Hall Bros. published display posters regarding 
“The latest thing in birth announcements”: 


What? No Quintuplets? 
h well — 
Congratulations anyway! 


Juveniles are exacting in their requirements. 
They must suggest attractive illustration or 
novelty treatment. They must be obvious with- 
out being patronizing. 

Sentiments to go on cards to enclose with 
gifts often fail to sell because they are too 
wordy. It should be remembered that gift cards, 
to be tucked into packages, are tiny, and the 
messages must be tiny, too. Rust Craft ac- 
cepted: 


Just want to tell you 
In this way 

How glad I am 
For you today! 

Greetings to go to those who are sick should 
never suggest anything unpleasant. Never inti- 
mate that you are blue or disturbed about the 
patient’s condition. If you can put a laugh with 
your wishes for speedy recovery, so much the 
better. 

In a sympathy verse, or in any verse, for that 
matter, religious or otherwise, never preach or 
give advice. Don’t refer to dark clouds, tears, 
grief, etc. 

Don’t be afraid to be gay in anything except 
a sympathy-for-bereavement message. There is 
an ever-growing demand for humor. 

Editors say that it is hard to get really good 
“relative” messages, but they must be good to be 
acceptable at all. A greeting to a relative should 
be just a bit warmer and less conventional in 
tone than one for a friend or acquaintance; in 
other words, it should express sentiment, but 
avoid sentimentality. “Mother” rates more love 
than any other member of the family. ‘“‘Dad’s” 
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card, regardless of the occasion for which it is 
meant, is usually funny. 


The student of greeting-card types should 
not overlook sentiments written to fit special ti- 
tles. As is the case with “relative” numbers, 
A-1 “specials” will sell readily to interested 
markets, but they must be A-1. A very few of 
the many, many titles for which I have had calls 
for sentiments will give an idea of the possibil- 
ities in this branch of greeting-card writing: 
My Friend’s Mother; juvenile birthdays, with 
ages specified, as “Your Tenth Birthday”; an- 
niversary congratulations with the year speci- 
fied, as “Your Third Anniversary,” ‘“‘Your Silver 
Anniversary,” and “Your Golden Wedding”; 
One Who Went Away; To My New Found 
Friend; Christmas Greetings to a Nun, a Priest, 
a Doctor, a Teacher, a Nurse, and Our Pastor; 
Announcement of and Congratulations on Birth 
of Twins; My Sweetheart; Your Christmas 
Birthday, and Our Mutual Birthday. 


Study types, write true-to-type, and learn 
where the types you write are marketable. BUT 
don’t forget the old rules which apply to the 
writing and marketing of greeting-card senti- 
ments of all types: 


1. Be sure that your verse reads smoothly and that 
its rhymes are true. 


2. Use simple, direct, conversational language and 
avoid technical words, poetic phrases, and hack- 
neyed expressions. (Forget that ‘‘cheer’’ and 
“year’’ and “true” and “you” rhyme.) 


3. State one idea, preferably a wish, but definitely 
a “greeting” or “message,’’ and one only in a 
sentiment. Bring this idea to an interesting cli- 
max. Be sure the meaning of the greeting can 
be easily grasped at a first casual reading. 


4. Never use one of your own ideas twice, and 
don’t “borrow” ideas from published cards. 


5. Typewrite each sentiment on a separate slip of 
paper on which your name and address appears. 
Mail flat, not folded. 


6. Assign each sentiment a filing number by 
which editors can refer to it in correspondence 
with you. Submit in sets of ten to twenty all 
of one type. 

7. Keep copies of each of your sentiments, sold 
and not sold. 


8. Keep careful records of dates of submission 
and return, amounts received, etc. 


9. Never submit a sentiment to one company 
while another company has it under considera- 
tion. 

10. With each set of sentiments enclose a self- 


addressed STAMPED envelope for return of 
unavailable material. 


11. Do not ask editors for criticism. 


12. KNOW YOUR MARKETS. Following is 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S annual Handy 
Market List of Greeting Card Publishers, giv- 
ing general and current requirements. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL 


HANDY MARKET LIST OF 
GREETING CARD MARKETS 


In cases where complete information is not given, writers should query before submitting sentiments. Contri- 


butions to any of the firms listed should be accompanied by self-addressed fully-stamped envelopes for return 
of unaccepted material. 


Anna Bell Art Studio, Box 27, Elmwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Prepares line in November and December for following year. 
Christmas and Everyday boxed assortments. K. E. Boles. 


Artcraft Greeting Card Co., 142 Park Row, New York. 
Art Point Studios, Sebastopol, Calif. Not interested at pres- 
ent 


Artistic Card Co., 414-418 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y. This 
firm was interested in general prose and verse for Christmas, 
Birthday and Convalescence during January, February and 
March last, and presumably will review the same types of ma- 
terial during the first quarter of this year. At last informa~- 
tion Artistic made copies of all sentiments submitted, sending 
checks from time to time for selected numbers, subject to prior 
sale, Current inquiry not answered. 

Auburn Greeting Card Co., Auburn, Ind. Buys Christmas 
greetings for general purposes only from May to September. 
cents a line. L. L. Close. 


Ayer, §. M., Co., 791 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Bell Engraving Co., 21 Howard St., New York. Boxed as- 
sortments. 

Block Print Press, 137 E. 25th St., New York. Contributors 
report submissions not returned. 

Bluebird Studios, Fitchburg. Mass. Boxed assortments. At 
last information, needs were supplied by a regular staff. 

Bookmann Engraving Co., 2218 N. Racine, Chicago. Bought 
Christmas material (general) during January and February last 
year. 25 cents a line. ockmann. Current query not an- 
swered. 

Braden Craft Cards, 3269 Park Ave., intiooneetin. Ind. When 
last contacted, this firm did not buy from free-lances. 


Buzza Company, The, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. Buys 
sentiments for Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother's Day, Father's 
Day, Christmas and New Year, and for the various Everyday 
occasions. Publishes religious cards, mottoes, juvenile cards, 
and greetings for specific age birthdays. Sentiments may 
sent in at any time for any occasion. Due to the fact that final 
selections are made by a planning board, numbers which inter- 
est the editor are placed on file and held indefinitely for ‘‘fur- 
ther consideration.”’ 50 cents a line, 

Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brookline Village, 
Mass. Buys verses for the various Everyday occasions through- 
out the year, also Seasonal greetings if above average. 50 
cents a line. Ethel W. Boach. 

Brooklyn Art Publishing Co., 37-45 W. 20th St., New York. 

Brundage, J. R., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Burrowes, H. J., Co., Portland, Me. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 3723 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. Seasonal 
and Everyday prose and verse. 50 cents a line. R. N. Cardozo. 
Comics only now. 


Carrington, George S., Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. Buys 
prose and verse for Christmas and Valentine’s Day, during 
April and May. Particularly interested in Valentine puns. 25 
cents a line. A. D. Watson, Jr. 

Chilton Greetings Co., 179 Lincoln St., Boston. Christmas and 
Everyday boxed assortments. 

Colonial Studios, Inc., 395 Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 
Christmas and Everyday boxed assortments, Query not an- 
swered. Reported to file copies of material submitted, making 
selections from time to time and offering to buy, subject to 
prior sale. 

Columbia Manufacturing Co., 277 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Corcordia Publishing House, Jefferson Ave. and Miami St., 
St. Louis. 

Isabel Crawford Studio, Pence Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

c rs Card Co., 90 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Sentiments 
sta ff-writted. 


uss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York. Out of market 
at last information. 

Etchcraft Company, 600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. Buys 
Christmas sentiments in prose and verse during January and 
February. General only, no family. 50 cents a line, sometimes 
more. 

E. V. Publishing House, Napanee, Ind. ‘‘Needs are supplied 
for 1936.”" V. L. Stump. 

Exclusive Co., 414-416 N. Third St., Philadelphia. Last of- 
ficial report was to the effect that family Christmas and re- 
ligious sentiments are acceptable from June to December. 50 
cents a line. Wm. B. Thompson. Current query not answered. 

Gartner & Bender, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Buys ma- 
terial for Christmas (relatives only), the Everyday occasions, 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, and 
Graduation. Ready for Valentine and Easter material early in 
1936, and Mother’s Day and Father’s Day sentiments about 
March. 50 cents a line. Robert Neal. 

Gatto Engraving Co., 52 Duane St., New York. Seasonal 
and Everyday prose and verse. 50 cents a line. Hannah Trauring. 


General Card Co., 1201 Jackson, Chicago. 


Gibson Art Co., 233-241 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. Seasonal 
and Everyday, all types. 50 cents a line up. A. C. Fry. 


Goodman Engraving Co., 263 Ninth Ave., New York. 


Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. ‘‘We have the necessar 
qualifed writers for the special type of religious verse we need.” 


Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut St. at 26th, Kansas 
City, Mo. “‘We are always ready to buy unusually good ma- 
terial for these seasons and occasions: Christmas, New Year, 
Valentire, Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Graduation, 
Thanksgiving, St. Patrick’s Day, Birthday, Convalescent, Wed- 
ding, Anniversary, Congratulation, Sympathy, Birth Announce- 
ment, Friendship, Bon Voyage, Gift, Thank You, and Invita- 
tion. These headings are very general and under most of them 
come the more special greetings for members of the family, spe- 
cial friends, and sweethearts.’’ 50 cents a line. Mary E. John- 
son, 

Hampton Art Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Henderson Lithograph Co., Norwood Station, Cincinnati, ©. 
“We no longer make general lines of cards.’’ Bernard Ungar. 


Haywood, R. R., Co., 263 9th Ave., New York, Christmas 
and “ie 4 Short, impersonal sentiments preferred. 50 cents 
a line. thel Forsberg. 


Ho-Biel Studios, 245 Broadway, New York. Boxed assort- 
ments. No other information. 

Holmes Co., 161 W. Harrison, Chicago. 

House of H. K. S., 4489 Beverly Blivd., Los Angeles. 

Hudson Greetings, Inc., 217 Broadway, New York. 


Janes, Rodney B., Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Japanese Wood Novelty Co. See Paramount Line, Inc. 


Keating Co., The, Laird-Schober Bldg., N. E. Cor. 22nd and 
Market 5ts., Philadelphia. Christmas and Everyday sentiments 
in verse only. Buys at any time. 50 cents a line. 


King Engraving Co., 234 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia. Boxed 
assortments. 


Landfield Printing Co., 727 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
L. J. Lazoris, LaGrange, Ill. 

Leecraft Studio, 2417 W. Pacific, Spokane, Wash. 
Leonard Studios, 47 East Chicago, Chicago. 


McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
In the market at all times for Christmas, New Year, Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, Easter and the Everyday occasions, Gen- 
ereal, relative and special. 25 cents a line. C. B. Lovewell. 

McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. A year- 
around market for both Seasonal and Everyday sentiments of 
2, 4, 6 and 8 lines. Miss McNicol usually favors verses of a 
friendly, almost sentimental nature. They must ‘“‘really say 
something,”’ not be merely descriptive, Her line ranges, how- 
ever, from greetings that are ‘‘a bit formal’’ to humorous 
verses (not “‘comics’’). Does not make “‘cut-outs.”” Her great- 
est interest seems to be in Christmas and Birthday material, 
but Valentines, Convalescent messages, simple little verses for 
gift enclosure, and other types seem to find welcome from time 
to time. 
aaa Publishers, Inc., 1 University Road, Cambridge, 

ass. 

Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 Bow St., Everett, Mass. 
““Pays 50 cents a line for first-class material for all occasions.” 
April, Christmas and New Year; August, Easter, Valentine, 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day, Everyday all year. Current 
ree. every occasion except Christmas and New Year. Fred P. 

uetters, 


Milner Brothers, Inc., 40 Rockwell Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Murray Engraving Co., 6152 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


National Engravers, 1508 W. Van Buren, Chicago. 


Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. ‘‘We are not in the 
market for verses.”’ F, Friedman. 


Paramount Line, Inc., 109 Summer St., Providence, R. I. ‘“‘We 
are always in the market for sentiments from free-lance writ- 
ers, and publish both verse and prose. We cannot state definite 
times for seasonal market, but through correspondence with our 
writers, we are always glad to suggest our particular require- 
ments at time of writing. We prefer four, six and eight-line 
sentiments, avoiding the motto type, and the too flowery and 
too poetic. We also publish juvenile cards, and are glad to con- 
sider good snappy_comics at all times, whatever the season.” 
Standard rates. Probably now buying Valentines. Theodore 
Markoff and Madeline A. Sessions. 

Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Christmas, Easter, Birthday, Illness, Condolence, and Friend- 
— Specializes in religious verse. Buying seasons, January 
an 


June. Pays “‘best rate for high-grade material. 

Pollak, Julius, & Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 25th St., New York. 
Prose and verse for Birthday and_ Everyday, Christmas, New 
Year, Thanksgiving, Valentine, Easter and Mother’s Day. 
Ready early part of gear for Easter and Mother’s Day. 
cents a line. M. H. Fuld. 

The Preston Co., 651 20th St., Oakland, Calif. Christmas 
only. Further information not given. 


Process Corporation, 1956 South Troy, Chicago. 


‘ 
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lity Art Novelty Co., aay we % Thompson Ave. 

Manley St., Long Island City, N. J. year-around mar- 
ket buying for all occasions. Simple greetings wanted. Not 
much sentiment and no praise. Verses must be of a very gen- 
eral nature. Current needs, Valentine, Easter and Mother’s 
Day. 25 to 50 cents a line. C. R. Swan, 


Rose Co., 24th and Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia. Buys for 
all seasons and occasions except St. Patrick’s Day, Hallowe’en, 
Thanksgiving, Fourth of July, etc. In market the year round, 
except when the editor is out of town, when material is prompt- 
ly returned with request to resubmit. 50 cents a line. M. 
Rose, Jr. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Boston. 
“We are in the market for verses for any season or occasion 
at any time of the year.”’ 50 cents a line. Fred W. Rust. 


Sandford Card Co., Dansville, N. Y. Closed market. 

Sapirstein Gree Card Co., Cleveland, O. ‘Not interested 
at present moment.’ 

Silver Swan Studios, 154 Nassau St., New York. 

Stanley Manufacturing Co., S. E. Cor. Meigs St. and Monu- 
ment Ave., Dayton, O. In the market any time for good ma- 
terial for all seasons and occasions. 50 cents a line. 


Sunshine Art Studios, 206 Broadway, New York. 
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u Greeting Card Co., Nutting Road, Cambridge, 38, 
ass. 


Thistle Engraving & Publishing Co., P. O. Box 660, Cincin- 
nati, O. Not a market at last information. 


Volland, P. F., Co., Joliet, Ill. Buys from established sources. 


Waltham Art Publishers, Cor. Washington and Water Sts., 
Winthrop Bldg., Boston. “We have regular sources through 
which we procure our verses. Arthur Tichnor. 

White & Wycoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. September to 
December, Christmas and New Year; March to April, Everyday. 
Probably will be ready to review Everyday a the lat- 
ter part of February. 50 cents a line. O. A. Landgraf. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass._ Buys Christmas ma- 
terial in January; Easter, Birthday and Get Well sentiments in 
September. Verse only. Submit two’ or four-line sentiments of 
a general nature that can be used in box assortments. Very 
limited market. Pays $1.50 for four lines. Arthur T. White. 


Whitman Publishing Co., Racine, Wis. 


Whitney, George C., Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
‘‘Always interested in exceptional material for Christmas and 
Valentine’s Day.’’ 50 cents a line. Donald D. Simonds. 


Williamsburg Pub. Co., 132 Park Row, New York. 


. By GEORGE CLINTON 


ODAY the passion for public works has filled 
T tte land with detour signs. Those signs point 

the way to profits for the free-lance photograph- 
er and writer, profits usually overlooked by both free- 
lance and professional, profits in picturing the con- 
struction industry. By construction industry I mean 
highway building, dam construction, excavating for 
great public buildings, etc. Pictures of these activities 
are salable to equipment manufacturers and to the 
trade magazines going to contractors and engineers. 


If you are to make sales in this field there are a 
number of important rules to observe, such as: 


Avoid posed pictures. Equipment manufacturers 
want photographs that show their equipment working; 
they are not interested in pictures of the operator, 
unless he should happen by some lucky chance to be 
the President or some other notable, present for a 
ground-breaking or similar ceremony. Try to show 
the work with the operator intent on his duties. 

Avoid photographs of out-of-date machinery. If in 
doubt, visit the nearest dealer and ask him for fold- 
ers showing the present line. More than likely he 
will tell you who owns the newest units and where 
they are working. Be sure to get data to accompany 
the pictures, A_thousand photographs are of little 
value if there is no story with them. The manufac- 
turer wants the owner’s name, where the machine is 
working, the name of the job, how many yards per 
hour or day the machine is moving, and what the 
operator or owner thinks of it. Usually the superin- 
tendent will be glad to give you the necessary infor- 
mation. Often, too, you can sell prints to him and 
the machine operator—just that much extra money 
for you. 

What to take? The best way to find out what is 
wanted is to study the advertisements in construction 
magazines. Most large libraries take at least one or 
two such magazines. If your local library has no 
copies, call on an equipment dealer—he is sure to 
take several. 

Markets? Here are some of the manufacturers I 
have sold: 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. Pays top 


PICTURE PROFITS FROM 
PUBLIC WORKS 


prices, $5 for 8x10 pictures, $3 for smaller sizes, and 
will accept even the smallest sizes if the photograph 
is interesting enough. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Buys only 8x10 and 5x7 sizes, but is a good 
market. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. Publishes 
a house organ called The Ground Hog, in which a 
great many pictures are used. Up-to-date equipment 
is not a necessity, because the company frequently 
features old-time machines in the house organ. 

Harnischfeger Sales Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Makers of the P&H Shovel. 

Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Universal Crane Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago. 


There are many others; a search of any construc- 
tion magazine will give you the names and addresses 
of several more. Most of the manufacturers require 
both negative and print. The magazines in the field, 
however, require only prints; sometimes, in the case 
of sectional magazines, you may sell prints to two 
or three magazines without in any way jeopardizing 
future sales. The magazines pay all the way from 50 
cents to $3 and $5 a photograph. Frequently pictures 
refused by the manufacturers may be sold to mag- 
azines, for the latter are not so much interested in 
showing the very latest equipment as in showing what 
machinery is working on what job. 


Among the magazines I have sold, in the order of 
prices paid, are the following: 

- Construction Methods, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
The Highway Magazine, Middletown, Ohio. 
Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western Construction News, 114 Sansome St., San 

Francisco. 


There are many others. In all cases study the mag- 
azine before submitting pictures. 
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Ringmaster, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago, is announced 
as a new 50-cent monthly by The Modern Group, Inc. 
It bears the subtitle, “The World in Caricature.” 
Harry McGuire, formerly editor of Outdoor Life, is 
editor. He writes: “We are in the market for satire 
on current people and events, up to 2000 words. Very 
little fiction will be used—practically none at all. 
Some satirical verse is sought. We do not desire 
jokes, epigrams, or similar short material. The great 
demand is for caricatures of current people and 
events. I have so far set no definite rates, but pay- 
ment will be good, on publication.” 

New Western, New Detective and Big-Book West- 
ern Magazine, previously published by Two-Books 
Magazines, Inc., and edited by Roy de S. Horn, have 
been purchased by Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York, and will hereafter appear under 
the imprint of that organization. Mr. Horn writes 
that he disposed of his interest in the magazines in 
order to devote his entire time to his literary agency, 
Feature Fiction, Inc. 

Popular Detective and Thrilling Detective, 22 W. 
48th St., New York, of Standard’s Thrilling group, 
“are both very much in the market for lead novels,” 
writes Leo Margules, editorial director. “They must 
not be under 15,000 and not more than 20,000 words 
in length. We want them better than average, well- 
plotted, with good suspense and fast-moving detective 
action from beginning to end. Remember, too, they 
must have murders. We can promise a prompt de- 
cision, with payment at 1 cent a word on acceptance.” 

Trojan Publishing Co., 125 E. 46th St., New York, 
is now buying manuscripts for a new magazine, the 
title of which has not been announced. Articles and 
fiction of inspirational and sensational nature, covering 
careers of people who have capitalized on ideas and 
made fortunes, are sought. Hidden treasure, sudden 
rise from poverty to riches, astounding feats of 
swindle, past and present, odd devices which have 
netted fortunes, racket exposures, personality stories 
covering the careers of men who made their livings 
in strange or illegitimate fashion, notorious figures of 
the past, are among the themes. Fiction can plav up 
the situation in which a “sucker” turns the tables. 
Good rates of nayment are promised (whether on ac- 
ceptance or publication, not stated.) Terry Donahue is 
editor. 

The Redwood City Standard, 834 Main St., Red- 
wood City, Calif., a weekly newspaper, “is buving 
short short-stories from 800 to 1200 words in length, 
preferably around 1000 words, paving for them at 1/, 
cent a word on acceptance,” writes Frank H. Buck, 
Jr., editor. “The only criterion for these stories is 
their entertainment value. We are interested in all 
types of fiction, with preference for yarns patterned 
after Liberty's requirements.” 

The American Newspaper Syndicate, 1831 Fiftieth 
St.. Brooklyn, N. Y., Sanford Yates, feature editor, 
announces that it is in the market for crossword puz- 
zles. Puzzles must be 15, 17, or 19 boxes square. For 
acceptable puzzles $5 each is paid. The A. N. S. sells 
to weekly newspapers. No other type of material is 
needed at present. 

Prison Life Stories, 120 W. 42nd St., New York, 
has skipped an issue but is expected to continue. 
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GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Scarlet Gang Stories and Scarlet Confessions are two 
new magazines which will be launched by Associated 
Authors, Inc., Hollis, L. I., New York. J. Bruce 
Donahoo, editor, writes: “Scarlet Gang Stories, now 
about to appear on the stands, will not consider stories 
which glorify the gangster. Stories of frustration of 
gangland activities preferred. The gang should, how- 
ever, occupy the spotlight of the story. Stories should 
be written in a crisp, staccato style, packed with 
breathless action. Lengths preferred, 15,000 to 3000 
words. Scarlet Confessions, which will be projected 
shortly, requires confessions written in the first per- 
son and related by women, preferably women of the 
sophisticated type. Plenty of sex in the stories (with- 
out lasciviousness). The stories should embody sus- 
pense, intrigue, and adventure beyond that which is 
in the usual “homespun” type of confession story. 
Love triangles in which hate, jealousy, greed, and lust 
play an important part. Preferred lengths, 7000 to 
3000 words.” Mr. Donahoo adds: "True Gang Life 
is interested in authenticated true gang-life stories. 
Even stories written in the first person, revealing the 
inside of activities of gang life, or the inside stories 
of the life of a gangster.” Associated Authors, Inc., 
pays about 1/4 cent a word, payment usually being de- 
layed considerably after publication. 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
edited by Helen MacVichie, in addition to using 
glamorous short-stories of young love, from the girl’s 
viewpoint, 3500 to 5000 words in length, now uses 
novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words. These should 
be “modern love stories with situations in which any 
vital, romantic girl today might find herself, either 
innocently or through recklessness; dangerous situa- 
tions from which she emerges, through her own in- 
tegrity, unscathed in virtue.” Rates are from 1 to 114 
cents a word. 


The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y., except 
for brief contributions to “Patter” and “Toward a 
More Picturesque Speech,” offers no market for free- 
lance offerings. It is almost exclusively a reprint pub- 
lication, using material that has appeared elsewhere. 
“The occasional original article,” according to the 
editors, “is invariably one on a subject overlooked. 
for one reason or another, in our usual printed 
sources; furthermore, it is almost always the result of 
a special assignment given to some writer with whom 
we are in close contact. Incidentally, for everything 
that appears in the magazine liberal payment is made, 
both to the publisher and to the author.” For the 
brief quotations referred to $3 each is paid on pi. 
lication. 


Apertiff, P. O. Box 354, Santa Barbara, Calif., is a 
magazine in the experimental group circulating prin- 
cipally on the West Coast and primarily offering a 
market to West Coast writers. Stanton Delaplane, 
managing editor, writes: “We use three or four fiction 
stories a month. Fifteen hundred words is a good 
length, two thousand is top. No serials. About five 
articles of West Coast interest a month in same 
lengths. Better query first. Fiction should be on the 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell style of han- 
dling. No pattern stories and no short-shorts a la Lib- 
erty. Rates are about 14 to 1 cent a word on accept- 
ance.” 
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THE MOST COMPETENT CRITIC IS CHEAPEST 


In the past seventeen years I have helped hundreds of A. & J. readers with their writing. I am ready for you, 
too, if you can afford to pay for help and want to listen to someone who knows his trade. My qualifications are: 


EDITOR: For two years fiction editor of Collier's, former editor of Travel Magazine, Nation's 
Business, etc. 

WRITER: Author of stories and articles in The Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Woman's Home 
Companion, Scribner's, etc. 


TEACHER AND CRITIC: For seventeen years instructor of beginning writers who have sold 
to everything from Harper's down. Last month students of mine sold to Liberty, Harper's Bazaar, 
and Scribner's, and a novel to The Book of the Month Club. Now a member of the faculty of New 
York University teaching professional writers. 

FEES: One manuscript up to 10,000 words, $5.00; $1.00 a thousand above that. Send for my free pamphlet. 
THE BLUE PENCIL, an informal monthly bulletin for ambitious writers, one dollar a year. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL New York City 


Canadian Pacific Bldg. 


ED BODIN’S CORNER 


Richard B. Sale says: ‘My first novel called NOT 
TOO NARROW—NOT TOO DEEP, published by 
Simon & Schuster on January 15—perhaps never 
would have been written had not Ed Bodin, my agent, 
encouraged me over the dark days of my earlier writ- 
ing. He had more faith in my ability and future than 
I did. I respect Bodin for his personal interest in a 
writer. Bodin builds an author’s faith. He publicized 
me in magazines, newspapers and radio, helping me as 
well as the publishers. \ 

“I advise all authors to have an agent who treats 
you as a pal as well as a client.” 


ED BODIN—dAuthor’s Executive 


| | Send us your manuscript for 
ABSOLUTELY FREE read- 
oi: ing and report as to its sales 


pessibilities. Expert criticism, revision, and typing 
service. Unexcelled sales service. Unsuitable work 
promptly returned. Send us your old, rejected manu- 
scripts as well as your new ones. It costs you nothing 
and we may be able to sell them for you. Return pos- 
tage for MS plus separate stamped self-addressed enve- 
lope for report must accompany all work submitted. 
Otherwise, absolutely no obligation. WHY PAY A 
HIGH FEE FOR AN OPINION AS TO YOUR 
SCRIPT’S SALABILITY WHEN WE WILL REN- 
DER YOU AN EXPERT OPINION FOR NOTH- 
ING? If you are dissatisfied with services charging 
reading fees, we cordially invite you to try our service. 
It will be a revelation to you. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


151 Fifth Ave. New York City BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.’”” V. N.-M. 

’ Careful typing, (short-stories, articles, plays, books), 30c 
THE OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE per 1000 words. Poems, “ec a line. One carbon. Prose revi- 

sion (rearrangement of awkward phrasing; correction of 


grammatical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctua- 
OFFERS tion and ineffective paragraphing), 30c per 1000 words. 


Verse criticism, 2c a line. 
BOOKS THAT HELP WRITERS 


AGNES C. HOLM 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 
A Writer Must Have Books to tell him: 
What editors want 


L WHAT YOU WRITE! 
LAST MONTH SEVEN NEW 
How to write what editors wan WRITERS RECEIVED CHECKS 


What editorial requirements are 
How to meet them : after using our CRITICISM SERVICE ca. 
How to develop talent and technic WHY NOT YOU? : 
B KS THAT WILL DO THIS ARE: A dividend paying service at $3.00 for 3000 words, or 


less, 60c a thousand thereafter. 
Send for our circular, CHANGING REJECTION SLIPS INTO 


THE WRITER’S BOOK, by James Knapp Reeve. CHECKS 
An indispensable reference book. Contains infor- THE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
mation covering all matters pertaining to author- $90 Madison Avemse New York City f 


ship. Price $2.50. 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, by Georges 
Polti. The standard guide for the identification 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


of any and every plot. Makes available all mate- 
rial life offers. Price $1.50. Let B a ives Bo aeencrions and arrange them in the 
correc echnica orm whic itors require. ’rompt serv- 
EMOTIONAL VALUES IN FICTION WRITING, ice, and neat and accurate work guaranteed. 25 cents per 
by James Knapp Reeve. Gives pertinent instruc- thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. Minor corrections 
tions in character drawing and method of handling free. Markets suggested. 


RUBY DENTON 
332% Rennie Avenue Venice, California 


SPECIAL WINTER SALE 


Our first-quality writers’ stationery reduced for this sale to a 


emotional situations with correct examples taken 
from the work of famous authors. Price 50c. 
TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS OF SHORT 
STORY WRITING, by Agnes M. Reeve. A 
compact exposition of twelve important factors 
which, properly handled, make the sort of story 


editors will buy. Price $1.00. less than you pay for cheap materials. Kraft envelopes 


RHYMES AND METERS. A practical manual of 
verse making. Treats of rhyme, meter, forms. 
Price 75c. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Franklin, Ohio 


(none heavier sold) 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%, $1.25. 25 6x9 
and 25 6%x9%, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 (for two folds 
of the script) 80c. Hammermill Bond paper, 8%x11, 500 
sheets: light weight, $1.15, heavy, $1.45. Ribbons, 50c, 3 for 
$1.25. Samples 5c. West of Rockies, add 15%. No C.O.D.’s. 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. J 
(Since 1929) 


4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been 
taking an active part in the agency, was for- 
merly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, 
Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommendation 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, William L. Chenery, William C. Lengel, Garet 
Garrett, H. E. Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen 
White, Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stone- 
man Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 


Robert Thomas Hardy Jane Hardy 
President Secretary and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


EVERY AUTHOR NEEDS— 
TECHNICAL HELP 


Every writer is often puzzled. We will help 
solve those puzzles for you. If there is any 
question that is of a technical or specialized na- 
ture, we have the best authorities available to 
give you the necessary information at a very 
reasonable rate. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS 


WRITERS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 


814 18th St., Northwest 
Washington, D.C. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and I sell 
what we write only when we become practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 
COLOR BLATES=ZINC ETCHINGS 
COPPER end ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail Service tor Publishers and Authors. 


The Author & Journalist 


After forming a connection with Magazine Publish- 
ers, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York, as associate edi- 
tor of Gold Seal Detective and Western Aces, Henry 
A. McComas informed correspondents: “‘All bets are 
off. Before I even fully warmed up on the job, I must 
be leaving. I have had presented to me a proposition 
that I could not reject. I shall continue with editing, 
but I shall be working on books published by Hill- 
man-Curl, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York.’’ Hillman- 
Curl, Inc., is a new firm formed by Alex Hillman, 
president of William Godwin, Inc., and Arcadia 
House, and Samuel L. Curl, sales manager of the same 
houses. It will publish fiction and non-fiction of dis- 
tinctive types. 

News Service Bureau, P. O. Box 497, Dayton, 
Ohio, writes: ‘“We are in need of articles and features 
from 1000 to 2500 words in length, preferably illus- 
trated. We can also use a number of trade news arti- 
cles and are interested in manuscripts of the slick type, 
or the unusual. Subjects range from politics, popular 
science, and mechanics (non-technical), humor, cur- 
rent interest articles, sports, travel, business and in- 
dustry, to cultural and social events. In political and 
business stories we are usually asked on which side 
of the fence we like our material. We are a non- 
partisan organization and are willing to take such 
articles from both sides of the fence. Fiction will not 
find a market here for several months. Articles ac- 
companied by photos have a better chance of accept- 
ance with us, but we're willing to see good stories 
without photos. We report within two weeks, often- 
times immediately, and pay from 1 to 2 cents on ac- 
ceptance (on publication for new writers) .’’ The above 
is signed by Freda Davidson, secretary. L. W. Simp- 
son is editor-in-chief. 

Robert Speller, Publisher, now located at 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is looking for book manuscripts 
within 40,000 to 70,000 words, in the fields of the 
novel, non-fiction, text-books, and juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Remuneration is on the royalty basis. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York, in ad- 
dition to publishing a book-length novel in each issue, 
has announced that it will also carry condensed ver- 
sions of non-fiction books, beginning with the Janu- 
ary issue. 

Sports Illustrated, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, the 
requirements of which were announced in the Decem- 
ber A. & J., requires that articles and short-stories 
must have action and be of unusual national interest. 
Ronald Kirkbride, editor, writes: ‘‘Action pictures, 
photographs, and line drawings illustrating the arti- 
cles, are an important consideration in their accept- 
ance.” He adds that payment is on publication, at 
rates 1 cent a word and up. 

Ed Bert’s Original Amateur Hour for Cartoonists, 
25 W. Eighth Ave., Vancouver, B. C., is announced 
as a new magazine designed for amateur artists. Ed 
Bert, the editor, writes: ‘We offer prizes for every 
type of cartoon, short short-stories, articles (not more 
than 500 words), photographs, poems, or anything 
of interest to the readers of such a publication. Re- 
muneration will be low for a while, but our prizes 
for cartoons are, we think, very fair.” 

Husbands, 18 E. 48th St., New York, edited by 
Walter S. Lockwood, calls for fact and fiction material 


on the subject of winning husbands, written in popu- . 


lar style. It will pay on publication at rates not an- 
nounced. 

The Chicagoan, formerly at 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, is apparently out of business. A contributor 
reports that, being unable to get a report on a submit- 
ted manuscript, he tried to locate the magazine in 
Chicago and found no such firm listed. Letters ad- 
dressed to it are unanswered. 
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The Way Past the Editor —To Fiction Sales 


As soon as you receive the first lesson group of Practical Fiction Writing you begin to feel 
a new confidence in your ability, a greater enthusiasm for your writing, because you realize at 
once that here is direct, thorough, personal, professional training that is precisely what you need. 
This conviction persists and increases as you continue with the course under Mr. Raffe- 
lock’s kindly, astonishingly helpful guidance. Beginning and experienced writers everywhere 
look to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for the best training in fiction writing. Never are they 


disappointed. 


We should like you to be convinced Therefore, without obligation to you, send for our 


free book, ‘“‘The Way Past the Editor.” 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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DOES THE SCREEN OFFER 
YOUR STORY A MARKET? 


vvvvvyv 

Perhaps you have material rejected by edi- 
tors, that is just what some studio is seek- 
ing. The only way to reach this profitable 
market is to let an accredited, recognized 
screen agent handle your stories. 

My sixteen years of successful selling are 
behind the service | offer you. Last year’s 
sales totaled $50,000. Story Editors have 
confidence in my judgment, and material | 
submit is always carefully considered. 


Send TODAY for my latest folder, which 
answers your questions about screen writing. 
It’s free. 

No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Suite 215 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Dept. AJ12 


Hollywood, Calif. 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


Don’t let anyone tell you, ““The new writer has no 
chance.”’ Clients of mine—every one a ‘‘new writer’’— 
have sold to practically all markets, including Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Cosmo- 
politan, the action magazines, detective magazines, etc. 
One sold over $2,000 worth to one group last year. Many 
had novels published and plays produced. One had a 
musical comedy produced. 


My Clients They 


I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration— 
Coaching. My own work appears in leading magazines. 
I do for myself what I offer to do for others. If you 
want to break in, or increase your sales, write for 


“LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
119 Marion Building, Hollywood, California 


ESCRITOIRE STUDENTS SELL 


Not all of them; but every month records sales to 
good magazines. We do not promise impossibilities. 
We do promise to give personal, individual, sym- 
pathetic, and untiring attention to each student. If 
a student fails to understand, he is stopped right 
there, and if it requires five lengthy personal let- 
ters, that point is made clear to him. If that is the 
sort of help you have been looking for, that is what 
we have to offer—and you pay a big part of the 


AUTHORS’ AND TYPISTS’ SUPPLIES cost of working with us with a story we teach you 
to write. 

28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9x12 and 25 9%4x12%, $1.00; “ i 
25 6x9 and 25 6%4x9%, 70c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 95c. Thi 
Ribbons 45c each, 3 for $1.10. Manuscript and Carbon Pa- may be yours. 
per at low prices. Printed Stationery and Multigraphing. Our FICTION APTITUDE TEST sent free on request. 
Add 10% to prices West of Rockies. Write for circular. THE ESCRITOIRE 

Walter Harbin, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 C 


LEE E. GOOCH SALES OFFICE: ist Avene 
Dept. AJ Box 202 Hernando, Miss. 
— = =— = PUBLISHED BOOKS WANTED 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 
Springfield, Mass. 


for placing Motion Picture, 


Serial and Foreign Rights. 


Also book manuscripts, short stories, plays, etc. Send for 
free circular A-1135, with details of Unified Sales Plan. 
OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
Author’s and Publisher’s Representative 
4333 Castello Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 


WRITERS 


Your Manuscripts, Short Stories, Poems, and all 

. kinds of Articles typed to conform with editorial 

requirements. Minor errors in spelling corrected. 

Extra outer sheets included. Carbon copy if de- 

sired. Mailed flat. Ten years’ experience. Prompt 

Service. Neat and accurate work. 50c per M. 
Poems 3c per line. 


Gertrude Baker Box 435 Toledo, Oregon 


Make 1936 Bring You 
SUCCESS! 


Will 1936 bring 
tangible realization 
of your literary am- 
bitions? 

Whether you stil! 
have to make your 
first sale, whether 
you wish to increase 
infrequent sales or 
to reach _ better 
markets, my fif- 
teen years’ experi- 
ence will be of in- 
valuable help to 
you. 


From Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1935, I sent my clients 
twice as much money 
for their sales as in 
1934. These sales ranged 
from the best ‘“‘slicks’”’ 
through every type of 
“pulp.” A few of the 
markets we reached in 
1935 are displayed at the 
left. In these eleven 
months we effected 55 
FIRST MAGAZINE 
SALES for beginners; 
we placed 57 novels with 
publishers, 20 of them 
FIRST NOVELS. 


LEADING AGENCY 
HELP WILL PAY 
You 


IF YOU’RE A 
BEGINNER 


I charge $2.00 for 
reading manuscripts up 
to 2000 words, and 75c 
per thousand if longer. 
Books: 24-40,000 words, 
$15.00; 41-60,000 words, 
$20.00; 61-80,000 words, 
$22.50; 81-100,000 words, 
$25.00. Commissions: 
10% on American, 15% 
on foreign sales. Fees 
waived when we sell 
$1000 worth of your ma- 
terial. Your salable 
manuscripts are imme- 
diately recommended to 
actively buying editors. 
On unsalable scripts I 
give you a_ thorough 
criticism and show you 
specifically how to re- 
vise those which can be 
made salable. 


IF YOU’RE A 
PROFESSIONAL 


or a writer who sells 
occasionally, I’ll handle 
your work on straight 
commission if you sold 
$1000 worth of fiction in 
1935; if you sold $500 
worth during 1935, 
you're entitled to 50% 
reduction above reading 
fees. 

Take the first step 
toward a_ successful 
1936 by sending me your 
best scripts today! If 
you haven’t any ready, 
write for full informa- 
tion and market letter 
listing current editorial 
needs. 


August Lenniger 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 


Our Invisible Government, Hollis, L. 1., N. Y., of 
the Associated Authors, Inc., has been temporarily dis- 
continued, 


Cheerio, 612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has ap- 
parently been discontinued. Mail is returned with the 
post office notation, “Moved, left no address.” 


Tower Publications, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
which recently went into receivership, are expected 
to reappear in the near future, following a reorganiza- 
tion. Although definite announcement has not been 
made, the report is that they will be in the market 
for material at good rates. 


Knight Publications, Inc., 118 E. 28th St., is a 
new publishing house which intends to publish ‘‘vital 
non-fiction of timely and compelling interest.” 


Southwestern Lore, Gunnison, Colo., desires to give 
space to worth-while popular and scientific articles on 
Southwestern archelogical subjects, although it can 
make no payment for material. It is edited by C. T. 
Hurst, professor of zoology and dean of the Graduate 
School, Western State College. 


The Macauley Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York, long a leader in the publication of “spicy” 
books, is reported to be no longer interested in this 
type of fiction, but is turning to more serious fiction 
and quality writing. 

The Southern Review, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La., a quarterly, carries articles on lit- 
erary criticism and social and economic affairs; fiction; 
verse and reviews. Rates of payment run about $7 
a page and 35 cents a line for verse. Charles W. 
Pipkin is editor. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third St., Day- 
ton, O., Mrs. Mary Pflaum Fischer, editor, writes: 
“Our especial need at present is for good girl stories 
of 1000 to 1200 words; Catholic background desirable 
but not essential.” No verse is desired. Payment is 
made on acceptance at from 1/, to 1 cent a word. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third St., Day- 
ton, Ohio, edited for boys and girls of third and 
fourth grades, ‘‘wants news and feature photos, for 
which payment is made at from $1 to $3 each,” the 
editors report. 


Overland Monthly, for a brief period, was pub- 
lished in San Francisco. It is now back in Los Ange- 
les, where it is located at 307 Douglas Bldg. Karel 
Mansfield, associate editor, writes: “We are inter- 
ested in manuscripts, both fiction and non-fiction, pre- 
ferring such material as pertains to the West, though 
this is not a hard-and-fast rule. Unusual short fiction, 
as well as well-written, authenticated features, will 
find their way to the press via the usual editorial 
route. We wish to stress the fact that no other pub- 
lication incorporating the word ‘Overland’ in its title 
has the slightest connection with Overland Monthly.” 
This magazine does not announce any specific rate of 
payment for material. 


Column Review, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, a con- 
tributor reports, “picked up” a story from the Los An- 
geles Times Sunday Magazine and reprinted it with- 
out bothering to give the author a credit line or to 
write for permission to republish the material. 

American Columnists, 706 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
edited by Jay Harrison, is interested in various types 
of column material. It does not pay for material but 
conducts several contests for small prizes. 

The Hartney Press, Inc., book publishing division 
of Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, has been dissolved. 

Game & Gossip, Del Monte, Calif., edited by Her- 
bert Cerwin, is issued only twice a year and is buying 
nothing at present. 
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Pacific Geographic Magazine, originally announced 
from 1228 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, is now prepar- 
ing its plans for publication from Room 329, 1151 S. 
Broadway, and Culbreth Sudler is editor. Material is 
desired in the realms of science, exploration, archae- 
ology, art, culture, travel adventure and photography. 
The field is the Pacific area, including polar explora- 
tion, and covering both sides of the Pacific, including 
South Sea Islands, Malay Archipelago, Australia, In- 
dia, but not Africa. United States and Canada west 
of the Rockies. Pictures, maps, etc., are desired, and 
will be purchased with the article as a unit, or sepa- 
rately. No magazine length is excluded, but short 
articles up to 3000 words are preferred. “Payment 
will be promptly on acceptance. The word rate is not 
yet determined but will be in line with material for 
a publication of this character.” 

Carson W. Mowre, editor of the various Dell maga- 
zines for several years past, is leaving the Dell Com- 
pany January 1 to start a new venture of his own 
West F. Peterson is now editor of All Western and 
Western Romances of the Dell group. 

Gay Broadway is a quarterly “‘spicy’’ magazine is- 
sued by the D. M. Publishing Co., Dover, Del., 
Gloria Gray, editor. 

New York Nights and French Night Life Stories, 
are monthly sex magazines issued by the H. M. Pub- 
lishing Co. (apparently an affiliate of the D. M. Pub- 
lishing Co.), Dover, Delaware. 

Saucy Movie Stories, Saucy Stories, and Spicy Screen 
Stories are newcomers in the “spicy” magazine field 
published monthly by Movie Digest, Inc., Broadway, 
New York. (Street number not stated in current is- 
sues on the stands.) 

Satire, 45 W. 45th St., New York, is a new month- 
ly featuring satirical pictures and articles. Early issues 
have been devoted to “take-offs” of current types of 
magazines. 

Literature, 312 Sumner St., Akron, Ohio, a bi- 
monthly edited by John Poda, seeks quality short- 
stories, essays, sketches, and humor, up to 2000 words, 
also poems, but is unable to offer payment at present. 

The New Review, Jackson, La., a quarterly edited 
by Wendell Tynes, uses stories and articles, 1000 to 
2500 words, also poems. Material should be definitely 
proletarian. No payment is made. 

Two to Teens, 235 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., edited 
by Mary S. Powell, is a magazine for children. Low 
rates are paid for material. R 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Fifth Atlantic Novel Contest offered jointly 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston, closes March 1, 1936. The pub- 
‘ lishers state: “We expect to publish several books 
besides the winner.” The prize of $10,000 is offered 
for the most interesting unpublished novel of not less 
than 50,000 words. Of this, $5000 will be awarded 
as an outright prize and $5000 as an advance on roy- 
alties. Book rights only are purchased. Address At- 
lantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 

The Southern Review, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La., announces a prize of $250, plus 
usual publication rates, for the best poem or group of 
poems submitted before May 15, 1936. The work 
must fall within the approximate limits of 150 and 
500 lines. Manuscripts entered must be unsigned, and 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped envelope and 
a signed statement entering them in the contest. The 
editors retain the right to publish at usual rates any 
poems entered. 

Industrial Associates, 154 Nassau St., New York, 
announce: “Until further notice, a weekly prize of $5 
will be awarded by us for the best published descrip- 
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tion, question, or criticism, or general discussion on 
‘Reciprocating Currency.’ The material may be of any 
length and may be in the form of an original article, 
an editorial, a letter to the editor, an open letter ad- 
dressed to anyone, report of a talk or debate on the 
subject; in short, anything suitable for publication. It 
may be either favorable or opposed to reciprocating 
currency. Entry must consist of page or pages of the 
publication containing the article, letter, or question, 
and must show name of publication, date of issue, and 
name of entrant printed as part of the entry. We will 
not accept any additional information not evidenced 
by the entry itself, except the address of entrant, 
which must be supplied in every case. Publication 
may be in a newspaper, magazine, or any other me- 
dium published periodically for sale or distribution. 
Award will be made for the week of receipt of com- 
plete entry, regardless of date of publication. Dupli- 
cate prizes will not be awarded for the same material 
published in several papers or claimed by several au- 
thors. Each entry will be acknowledged as promptly 
as facilities permit.” A further note explains that re- 
ciprocating currency is a proposed form of money 
“issued in amounts adequate to the needs of industry 
and commerce, good only for a period of one year. 
It will be negotiable only by its rightful possessor, 
bearing on its face his name and some form of identi- 
fication for him. It can be used to end the depression 
immediately and permanently and to prevent all finan- 
cial crime by removing both its incentive and its pos- 
sibility.” 

Ballyhoo, 149 Madison Ave., New York, an- 
nounces a double-page feature in which all the humor 
will be supplied by amateurs, under title of “Major 
Zilch’s Amateur Hour.” Each month $150 will be 
awarded for the best contributions. First prize, $50; 
second prize, $30; third prize, $20; ten fourth prizes 
of $5 each. The readers of Ballyhoo will be the 
judges. Each month they will vote for what they 
think are the best pieces of humor on Ballyhoo’s Ama- 
teur Page, and prizes will be awarded accordingly. 
In addition, all contributions printed, which do not 
receive a prize, will be paid for at regular space rates. 
Humor may be in any of the following forms: 1. 
Drawings with accompanying caption (must be drawn 
in black ink or wash). 2. Comic strips. 3. Two-line 
jokes. 4. Epigrams. 5. Verse (none longer than two 
stanzas of four lines each). 6. Anecdotes (funny sto- 
ries or humorous bits no longer than 100 words). All 
material must be original. Enclose stamps if return is 
desired. Address Ballyhoo’s Amateur Page. 


RELIABLE 10% SALES SERVICE 


WRITERS who want SALES; with helpful 
cr tical analysis, and service of time-proven re- 
liability—one that GETS RESULTS! The BEST 
help available! Easy rates: $1. each MS. of 5,000 
words or less; longer, 20c per M. REFUNDED 
on sale! Let’s go after those checks—NOW! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 


Dept. AJ, Dante, Virginia 


POETS: HELP YOURSELF IN 1936 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for Prize 
Program, free Anthology Plan, free analysis of 
your handwriting, and descriptive leaflet of six 
“Help Yourself’? handbooks. These will come to 
you from one of the oldest and most reliable 
poetry journals in America. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a vear) 
702 N. Vernon St. Dailas, Texas 


= 
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Where the New 
Writer Has a Chance 


Big Names mean nothing to REAL 
AMERICA. We read the story first, then 
look for the author’s name. Fully half of 
our material is bought from writers who 
never “made” a national magazine before 
REAL AMERICA discovered them. Yet, 
our regular contributors include some of 
the most distinguished names in American 
literature. 


Real America Wants 
Writers for Readers 


‘They make hard work for our editors, 
and they watch us so closely that our 
proofreaders froth at the mouth, but they 
force us to produce a better magazine. 

For example: In October we published 
discussions of the liberal movement in 
Minnesota by Governor Floyd B. Olsen 
and Milo Oblinger. Within a week we re- 
ceived five manuscripts about the Pro- 
gressives of North Dakota. One of these 
new writers showed such a penetrating 
grasp of the whole situation in that turb- 
ulent political picture that we bought his 
story. It is published in the December 
REAL AMERICA. It is his first appear- 


ance in a national magazine. 


We Want Manuscripts from 
Original Thinkers 

We want distinctive fiction, side-split- 
ting humor, and pertinent articles on all 
subjects of general interest. We have no 
“isms,” no taboos, no axes to grind. We 
urgently recommend that writers read a 
copy of REAL AMERICA and thus fa- 
miliarize themselves with its style before 
submitting manuscripts. 


A Free Copy of the December 
REAL AMERICA 


will be sent to any writer who takes ad- 
vantage of the special offer below. 
Mail the Coupon Now! 


REAL AMERICA, Edwin Baird, Editor, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send me a FREE copy of the December REAL AMERICA, 
and enter my subscription for five months at the special in- 
troductory price to writers of only $1, which enclose 
(check, money order, stamps, or dollar bill). 


The Author & Journalist 


Story, 432 Fourth Ave., New York, announces its 
third annual college short-story contest, open to all 
registered students of colleges and universities in the 
United States. Stories must be selected by qualified 
judges from the work done by students, either in Eng- 
lish courses, or through contests, conducted by the col- 
lege or by campus literary groups. They may have 
appeared in college publications during the contest. 
No college or university may submit more than two 
entries. Each entry must be certified by a member of 
the faculty. Stories submitted must not be less than 
1500 nor more than 7000 words in length. All entries 
must be mailed to Story on or before April 1, 1936. 


The Occult Digest, 1900 N. Clark St., Chicago, an- 
nounces: ‘‘‘In Defense of the Devil,’ a unique story 
by J. John Gilbert, will be the basis of a literary com- 
petition to be conducted in our January and February 
issues. For the best letter of 300 words or less, pre- 
senting the reader's opinion of the story, the maga- 
zine will pay $5. All letters should be in the contest 
editor’s hands not later than March 5, 1936.” 


The Bross Foundation, Lake Forest College, Chi- 
cago, announces that it will award, on January 1, 
1940, a prize of $15,000 for the best unpublished 
manuscript which deals with the relation between 
any branch of knowledge and the Christian religion. 
This large prize is offered every fifty years. The 
Bross Foundation was established in 1879 by Wil- 
liam Bross in memory of his son, Nathaniel. 


The first award of the John Anisfield prize of 
$1000 has been made to Harold F. Gosnell, associate 
professor of political sciences at the University of 
Chicago, for his book, “Negro Politicians: the rise 
of Negro Politics in Chicago,” published by the 
University of Chicago Press. The award was estab- 
lished in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in memory of her father. The prize will 
be awarded annually for a sound and significant book 
published in the twelve months preceding August 1, 
on ory subject of racial relations in the contemporary 
world. 


The Daily News, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, con- 
ducts a number of small-item and similar contests. 
Send child sayings to “Bright Sayings Department.” 
Payment for those accepted, $2. Similar payment for 
contributions to ‘The Most Embarrassing Moment of 
My Life’ department, and “Classroom Boners” de- 
partment. Payment of $5 each is made for questions 
used in the department, ‘“The Inquiring Photographer.” 
The questions sh@uld be such as are open to debate. 

The Commonwealth Club of California announces 
its Fifth Annual California Literature Medal Award 
for books published during 1935 by legal residents 
of California. Nominations for the two gold and two 
silver medals must be sent to the Literature Medal 
Award Jury, Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, not 
later than January 31, 1936. 


TRADE JOURNAL MARKET TIPS 
By JoHN T. BARTLETT 


The Nation’s Agriculture will be published by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, with headquarters 
at 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, in January. It 
will reach the 300,000 members. 

Tires Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
is stressing the sale of small accessories and supply 
items by tire dealers. Only a limited number of fea- 
tures are used monthly, and these are largely fur- 
nished by regular contributors. Jerome T. Shaw is 
editor. 

Modern Ice Cream Industry, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York, is no longer published. 
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January, 1936 


Practical Builder, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, is 
scheduled for publication in January. This will be 
an exclusively building contractors’ publication, edited 
primarily for the benefit of the small contractor. Ar- 
ticles must be brief, limited to 300 words, and ap- 
plying to the practical problems of building contrac- 
tors. They should be illustrated, if possible, with 
photographs or drawings which tell as much of the 
story as possible, graphically. Humanizing illustra- 
tions, including pictures of individuals, are desired 
when available. Pictures of general interest to build- 
ers, suitable for a “picture page” are wanted. News 
items must be of interest to contractors generally, not 
merely locally. Payment is promised on publication at 
a base rate of 60 cents per column inch, measuring 
334 inches wide. Illustrations will be included in 
space measure. Phil W. Hanna, managing editor, will 
give a prompt acceptance or refusal on all manuscripts. 


Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, augmented its news section beginning No- 
vember 1, according to John H. Vanderventer, Jr., 
managing editor. News of lumber dealers and build- 
ing supply dealers will fall into the following classi- 
fications: new corporations; new ventures; changes 
in name; changes in management; new executive per- 
sonnel; new lines of materials or products added; 
remodeling or expansion of yards; major fires; deaths 
(executives only) ; special events, such as anniversaries 
(25th anniversary of establishment, etc.) ; interesting 
increases in business done due to FHA, newspaper 
advertising, exhibits at home shows, sales, etc.; inter- 
esting merchandising stunts—special displays—news- 
paper campaigns—house-to-house canvass, etc.; what's 
moving now? volume; additions to sales staff; pur- 
chase of equipment—kind—name of manufacturer. 
News of dealer associations will include announce- 
ment of future meetings (state and regional meetings 
only); convention reports (check with office for as- 
signment) ; changes in association personnel; deaths 
in association personnel. A hundred words should 
be the maximum for news items. 40 cents per pub- 
lished inch will be paid on publication. Press date 
is always the last Tuesday of the month preceding 
date of issue. In addition to news, Mr. Vanderventer 
will be in the market for 200 to 300-word short ar- 
ticles for departments, ‘Practical Aids to Profit’ and 
“Yard Kinks.” Query should be made before submit- 
ting any major articles. 


American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York, 
will appear in January with a number of news de- 
partments, chiefly of news character, and restyled 
format. Some of these features are “Our Front Win- 
dow,” a department of editorial observations sup- 
plementing the editorial columns; ‘“Druggists Who 
Make News,” a 4-page section in special stock and 
sepia ink which will present personalities in the 
field in candid camera photography in specially posed 
shots; “Review of the Month,” a section of five or 
more pages of liberally illustrated news matter, pho- 
tographs for which will be paid for at from $10 
to $50 each; “Through the Show Globe,” a review 
of the month’s scientific developments in the field of 
pharmacy, edited by a prominent scientist. Manag- 
ing editor is Howard Stephenson. 

Pacific Stationer and Office Outfitter, 109 Steven- 
son St., San Francisco, reports that it is not yet in 
the market for material. 

Brooms, Brushes and Mops, 407 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, advises a contributor that material is 
purchased only rarely, and that only a nominal rate 
can be paid for even that little material. W. J. 
Braun is editor. 

Pacific Dairy Review, 500 Sansome St., San Fran- 
seer writes: ‘““We have all the news articles we can 
handle.” 


‘Constructive Criticism!’ 


“Thanks for your frank criticism. I 
hope to be able to have zou, to guide 
me for a | time to com 

W. , Fairbury, Nebr. 11-30-35. 


UNDREDS of letters in our files 

testify to the efficacy of our Con- 
Criticisms and how have 
elped writers to turn out salable ma- 
As SS terial. How the weak as well as the 

ender~ ic strong parts of the stories were found 
and instructions given to enable the author to perfect 
his work. 

Let us help you, too! Send in your stories, seat, 
articles and learn what constructive criticism —- 
Write for our generous offer to beginners. And r 
member, we specialize on BOOK MANUSCRIPTS. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


(Tried and true) 
Dept. J Franklin, Ohio 
Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


An Immediate Success! 


The Notebook 
Plot Builder 


The Double-Duty Writer’s Aid 


Released last month—at once a best seller. Com- 
bined plot device and notes classifier. Each feature 
alone worth its cost. 


KEEP YOUR NOTES ALIVE 


The Notebook Plot Builder makes your notes use- 
ful, keeps them at your fingertips, arranges them, 
makes them dramatically significant. No longer will 
your notebooks be cemeteries of ideas. Instead they 
will be alive with stimulating material waiting to be 
woven into better stories. 


A PRACTICAL PLOT METHOD 


The Notebook plot device is different from others 
in that it may be used with your own material. It 
will outline dramatic, salable stories for you, stories 
that you can write because they are based upon your 
own experience, observation and knowledge. 


A FAIR SALES PLAN 


You like The Notebook Plot Builder or you don’t 
pay for it! The only plot device sold on this basis. 
Don’t pay for the experience of finding out if you can 
use a plot device. The Notebook Plot Builder sells 
for $5. If returned to us within ten days, your money 
will be refunded. Descriptive circular free upon re- 
quest. Better yet, order the Notebook now. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 
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e BUT WHAT KIND? 


You thought you had a good story, or you would n’t have 
submitted it. Does the rejection slip prove you wrong? 


It is impossible for editors to write personal letters when returning the thousands of man- 
uscripts they do not choose to buy. In courtesy, something must be said to the writers. Thus 
we have printed rejection slips. Of endless variety in size, color and wording, they are all alike 
in this— 

They are cheap makeshifts for the comment which could be given. They are cruel and 
misleading. They have destroyed the flame of hope in thousands of worthy men and women, 
who guessed about them, and guessed wrong, and surrendered their ambitions. 

There are dozens of reasons why good stories are often sent back with rejection slips. 

You don’t know whether your story almost made the magazine or not. 

If the editor didn’t like the story, is he right? He may be—but he may not be. 

If something was wrong with your story, what was it? The rejection slip doesn’t tell. 

3 Don’t try to learn the writing business from rejection slips. You may rewrite stories 
which you need only to submit to the right market . You may resubmit without revision a 
story which contains a defect which is obvious to an A. & J. critic and quite easily corrected. 
You may stop writing, discouraged, when success is within your reach. 


GET THE HELP OF PROFESSIONALS 
Send your manuscripts to the Author & Journalist Criticism Department, and receive 
the expert judgment and advice of professionals who have handled thousands of manuscripts. 


Rates are very reasonable—$2.00 for the first 1000 words, then 50 cents a thousand to 
10,000. The charge for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 is 40 cents. All manuscripts 
should be accompanied by return postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


i Yeu Wish Sales Service - - - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JourR- 
NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


| 

The Agency offers many advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 

| edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 

| salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 

| 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your oye 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


| The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
| hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 
| Address— 

| The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 
| 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” | 
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